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Years ago a large manufacturing company spent a 
little money in advertising. It was good advertising, 
but it was discontinued before it had much chance to 
prove itself such. 


The company was very well known; in fact, the 
“so-well-known’’ idea was so well worked that it 
paralyzed the advertising. With our own towns- 
people, our own officers, our own trade and our own 
salesmen uniting in a ‘‘so-well-known’’ chorus, 
advertising is apt to appear as a great waste of money. 


After years of complacency, this company has 
awakened to the need of real advertising. But in the 
meanwhile several of its competitors have been adver- 
tising effectively to millions who have never heard of 
the old, well-known house which resigned its lead 
years ago. Five dollars will be needed now to pro- 
duce what one would have done at the earlier period. 


Talk about hard times, ey have ’em; they who 
endeavor to recover a market long lost to enterprising 
advertising competitors. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
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How One Manufacturer 
is Reaching BOTH 


Consumer and Dealer 





Proof that the local dealer 
not only reads but answers 
Standard Farm Paper Ad- 
vertising. 


ERE is a letter from a 
house which has made 
advertising a big item in 
its selling plans for years. 
Read it—for all we could 
say of Standard Farm Paper 
advertising is secondary to 
what they have proved. 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO. 
159-61 West 24th St., 
New York City. 
February 24, 1911. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Incorporated, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
Dear Mr. Richardson:— 

You will recall that previous to 
eighteen or nineteen months ago, 
the policy of the Angle Mfg. Co. 
in advertising was general publicity 
with a view of creating direct cash 
sales for our products, and but few 
merchants during that time handled 
our goods. 

About a year and a half ago, we 
decided as business policy, to offer 
our products to one merchant in 
each territory, and that merchant 
at the jobbing discount. 

Following that policy, our adver- 
tising in the Farm Papers during 
the months of November and De- 
cember, 1910, and January, 1911, 
and this month with the lay-out for 
March, 1911, while calling attention 
to the Angle Lamp from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint, at the same time, 
carried say one-fourth of the space 
of the advertisement appealing to 
the dealer, stating that we were pre- 
pared to offer an interesting propo- 
sition to the one best merchant in 
a locality where we were not repre- 
sented. We used half-page space 
in the following papers: 

Wallaces’ Farmer 

Farmer, St. Paul 

Breeder’s Gazette 

Wisconsin Agriculturist 

The Dakota Farmer 
and while we were aware that this 
feature was a new departure in the 
Farm Paper advertising, we  be- 
lieved we could get in touch with 
enough merchants through our copy 
to secure satisfactory results. 

The campaign has been entirely 
successful. n addition to the 
thousands of inquiries which we 
have received from the consumer, 
90% of which we have been able 
to turn over to merchants who are 





handling our goods, we have also 
received a large number of inquiries 
from merchants and not only in- 
quiries but in several instances 
merchants have cut out the ad, 
appearing in the above mentioned 
papers pinned it to their letterhead 
with an order for two or three 
lamps “like enclosed cut” and in 
one instance a half a dozen. Now, 
mind you, the copy pulled from 
merchants those orders when they 
did not even know the cost of the 
lamps. We have arranged so far 
on practically two letters—repre- 
sentation with 50% of the mer- 
chants’ inquiries we have received. 

It is safe to say that during the 
season we shall again take space in 
the papers named because it gives 
us a concentraied publicity where 
business conditions are good and 
it does not give us circulation in 
territory where business conditions 
are poor. 

Yours very truly, 
_THE ANGLE MFG. Co. 
(Signed) Geo. J. Donovan, 
S. & C. Manager. 


UST one word more, The 
Jesverience of the Angle 

Mfg. Co, is not an excep- 
tional instance: it is the rule. 
We can refer you to a score 
or two of General Advertis- 
ers who have demonstrated 
the power of Standard Farm 
Paper Advertising to sell 
goods by mail or over the 
dealers’ counters. 

That is why we say 





Standard Farm Papers 


are The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
Farm Field & Farm, Denver 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Home and Farm, Louisville 
Papers The Oklahoma Farm Journal 
f The Ohio Farmer 
or The Michigan Farmer 
K The Breeder’s Gazette 
BOWER Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Value The Kansas Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Geo. W. Herbert 

Western Representative 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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Vor. LAXIV. 


SOME REASONS WHY “REA- 
SON-WHY” COPY OFTEN 
FAILS. 





SMALL- PRICED ARTICLE SOLD 
THROUGH GROCERS HELD TO NEED 
NO “REASON-WHY” ARGUMENT— 
THE QUESTION OF READER'S IN- 
TELLIGENCE—THE VARIOUS WAYS 
TO SECURE CONVICTION — THE 
VALUE OF STATISTICS AND FACTS 
—ADVERTISING LONGEVITY AND 
PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 


By J. M. Campbell. 

“Reason-why” advertising ap- 
peals to me. It appeals to most 
advertising men. They assume 
that because it convinces them, it 
will convince everybody _ else. 
Will it? Let us see. 

The theory on which “reason- 
why” copy is based is reasonably 
reassuring; but theories don’t al- 
ways work out as the men who 
are responsible for them figure 
they will. 

Walter Wellman’s theory was 
that, if he attached an equilibrator 
to his balloon, he would solve the 
problem of aerial navigation. Did 
he? No! His theory seemed to 
be all right. It was “reasonably 
reassuring.” The trouble was that 
things did not work out as Well- 
man thought they would. 

If I were advertising automo- 
biles, or pianos, or vacuum clean- 
ers, I would use “reason-why” 
copy—at least I think I would. 
But I do not believe “reason- 
why” copy has a place in the ad- 
vertising of articles sold through 
grocers for five or ten cents. 

When a man buys an automo- 
bile, or a piano, he makes an in- 
vestment that runs into hundreds 
or thousands of dollars. He 
wants to be sure, before he parts 
with that much money, that what 
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he will get in return for it is 
worth what he pays. He is open 
to conviction. To get his money, 
you must convince him. The mere 
fact that he has enough money to 
buy an automobile, or a piano, is 
fairly good evidence that. he is a 
man of more than average intelli- 
gence. You can approach a man 
of that sort with the assurance 
that he is an intelligent human 
being, to whom intelligent argu- 
ment will appeal. 


WHO BUYS 5 OR 10 CENT ARTICLES? 


What are the facts connected 
with the sale of five or ten cent 
articles? Well, the principal fact 
is that, as a rule, they are bought 
by women of ordinary intelligence, 
and, usually, of less than ordinary 
purchasing power. This state- 
ment is in no sense a reflection 
on the intelligence of womankind. 
It is merely a frank recognition of 
existing conditions. But even if 
the purchaser is a veritable Soc- 
rates in skirts, is it reasonable to 
suppose that she will wade through 
a long-winded dissertation on the 
merits of a certain kind of soap, 
or starch, or cereal? 

The situation, then, is just 
this: The majority of buyers of 
staple articles, sold at five or ten 
cents, will pay little or no atten- 
tion to the advertiser who tries 
to convince them, via the “rea- 
son-why” route. 

I hope you noticed that word 
“convince.” Next to “conviction” 
(I use the word “conviction” as 
meaning “determination to buy”) 
it is the greatest word in adver- 
tising. 

Every student of advertising 
knows that conviction must pre- 
cede purchase. The purchaser 
must be convinced that for his or 
her particular needs, a certain ar- 
ticle is best. The problem of ad- 
vertising is to convince the pur- 
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chaser that such and such an ar- 
ticle is best. 

How are you going to do it? In 
various ways. One way is by the 
use of “reason-why” copy. But it 
is not the only way. Nor is it 
always the best way. In fact, usu- 
ally it is not the best way. 

Let me repeat what I said a 
minute ago: Conviction must pre- 
cede purchase. Right here is 
where some of the advocates of 
“reason-why” copy make their 
first mistake. They fail to differ- 
entiate between conviction, which 
is a state of mind, and “reason- 
why” copy, which is but one of 
several ways of producing that 
state of mind, 

What the advertiser really 
wants to do—what he must do, if 
he is to continue to be an ad- 
vertiser—is to convince. 

Is the case of a very small per- 
centage of people—ten per cent, 
or less—he can produce conviction 
by argument, by “reason-why” 
copy. 

In a great many more cases, 
iteration and reiteration will ac- 
complish the desired end. The 
mere statement: 





John Jones’ Bread Is Best 








again, 
a great 
Jones’ 


repeated over and over 
will, in time, convince 
many people that John 
bread actually is best. 
(Nore—It is true that this 
method of achieving conviction is 
unintelligent and expensive, but 
it has succeeded so often that no 
student of advertising is justi- 
fied in saying that it is valueless.) 
Another way of producing con- 
viction is by suggestion. Thus: 





John Jones’ Bread 
“As Tasty As Salted Almonds.” 











(NotE—The Chalmers  auto- 
mobile advertising, now running, 
is a splendid example of sugges- 
tion in advertising. Compare it 
with the “proof and diagram” 
style of automobile advertising 


which is so common, and I am | 
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sure you will agree with me when 
I say that the Chalmers’ adver- 
tising is infinitely superior to any 
other automobile advertising ever 
printed.) 

A certain—rather, an uncertain 
—proportion of people will re- 
spond to the imperative form: 





3uy John Jones’ Bread! 





tage. 


Mere assumption of superiority 
can sometimes be used to advan- 
For example: 





John Jones’ Bread 
Everybody Knows It Is Best. 








(Note—The Packard automo- 
bile advertising—“Ask the man 
who owns one’—is a good ex- 
~~ 's of assumption of superior- 
ity. 

There are other ways of pro- 
ducing conviction. Which way is 
best? I do not know. No one 
knows. No one ever will know. 
The “reason-why” man thinks he 
knows, but does he? Of course 
not. 
When all is said and done, the 
“reason-why” enthusiasts have 
mighty little to be enthusiastic 
about. For every success which 
has been obtained by the use of 
“reason-why” copy, I can point to 
two—yes, to ten—greater  suc- 
cesses which have been obtained 
by methods which the “reason- 
why” man regards as “absurd” 
But are they? ; 

Mind you, I am not arguing 
against intelligence in advertising. 
On the contrary, I am trying to 
prove that blind adherence to 4 
certain kind of advertising, under 
all conditions, and for all pur 
poses, is the very reverse of in- 
telligence. 

Let the advertiser get all the 
information he can about the 
habits of the people who should 
buy his product. Let him inform 
himself about their likes and dis- 
likes—how they live; where they 
live; what they read; what their 
incomes are; what their occupa- 
tions are, and why they do this, 
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that and the other. But let him 
not take it for granted that be- 
cause his argument is convincing 
it will convince. It won't, for the 
very good reason that the aver- 
age mind either cannot or will 
not follow his arguments to their 
logical conclusion. 

Rightly used, the bulletins is- 
sued by the Census Bureau and 
by the Department of Labor and 
Commerce, are perfect gold mines 
of information to the advertiser. 
If he uses them intelligently, he 
will arrive at approximately cor- 
rect ideas as to a thousand things 
he ought to know. He will find, 
for instance, that over eighty per 
cent of the housekeepers of the 
United States employ neither 
laundress nor servant. He will 
also find that, because of illiter- 
acy, ignorance, or poverty, nearly 
fifty per cent of the population 
of the United States is “negli- 
gible.” 

But the advertiser should not 
be content with “book knowl- 
edge.” Let him do as I did, in 
Milwaukee. a couple of months 
ago. Let him leave his hotel be- 
fore six o'clock in the morning— 
long before the sun was up. Let 
him see the night workers start- 
ing for home, and the day work- 
ers on their way to work. Let 
him watch one wave of labor fol- 
low another—the men who live 
by “casual” employment; the 
skilled mechanics; the people who 
work in stores; the people who 
work in offices, and, finally, the 
men who direct the work of all 
the others. An experience of 
that kind, once or twice a year. 
will do a great deal to vitalize 
the reports of the Census Bureau 
and the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. As these reports lie 
on the advertiser’s desk. or in his 
bookcase, they are as dry as dust. 
but if it were not for dust, and 
moisture, and intelligence. we 
would all starve to death ina very 
few weeks. 

There is one thing about this 
business of advertising that most 
of us are apt to lose sight of and 
that is, that, after all, advertising 
is merely an evidence of the fact 
that the advertiser has faith in 
his goods. Continuous advertis- 


ing is proof of the public’s faith 
in the goods. : 

The fact that an advertiser con- 
tinues to be an advertiser is ab- 
solute proof that he has done 
what he started out to do—cop- 
vince. 





+e. 





J. TI. MAHIN ANALYZES RELA. 


TION OF ADVERTISING TO 
COST OF LIVING. 


“Does the $250,000,000 that the 
American people spend yearly in ad- 
vertising increase the cost of living?” 
John Lee Mahin, in a recent public 
address, answers in the negative. 

“Advertising,” Mr. Mahin says, “is 
an organized form of salesmanship that 
tends, in the long run, to make the 
cost of living more reasonable for the 
average human being. 

“The lower price of magazines and 
newspapers,” he points out, “is directly 
due to advertising, which gives pur- 
chasers at least fiftv-five ner cent of 
their total income. The publishers give 
back to the public a large portion of 
advertising receipts in lower subscrip- 
tion prices. 

“Again, advertising enables the manu- 
facturer to give a better quality of 
oods at a lower price than he could 
if his advertising had not lifted him 
out of the rut of ruinous competition 
and standardized his articles of mer- 
chandise. 

“Further, advertising reduces inter- 
est charges by giving manufacturers 
power to make quicker collections; it 
lowers the cost of production of stand. 
ard articles, benefits skilled labor and 
improves all kinds of labor conditions. 

“Modern advertising methods reduce 
the cost of everything that requires 
personal salesmanship in its distribu: 
tion. Thus they reduce the ultimate 
cost of living. 

“The estimated cost of advertising 
in the United States, on the basis of 
1905 reports, is $1.75 per capita. This 
covers all advertising in the newspa- 
pers and magazines. 

Modern advertisers take the ground 
that this per capita cost of advertising, 
added to the cost of merchandise, is 
much more than given hack to con- 
sumers by the reduced cost of mer- 
chandise through advertising.” 


——— 0+ 


Ralph L. Talley has joined the copy 
department of Charles W. Hoyt, adver: 
tising agent, of New Haven and New 
York. Mr. Talley comes from St. Louis 
where he has been in charge of the 
advertising department of the Ameri 
can Woman’s League. Prior to that he 
was with the Grit Publishing Company 
as advertising writer and as editor 0 
its agents’ house organ. 

George A. Deatel, who recently fe 
signed as advertising manager of the 
Washington Times, has joined the Bar- 
ron G. Collier, Inc. forces and has 
assumed charge of the Indianapolis 
office, 
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A Rousing Record! 
os The :: 


New York World 


Printed 


221,110 


Advertisements 


During the First Two 
Months of This Year 


78,232 More 
Than the Herald 


Comparison is made with the Herald, 
as no other New York newspaper pub- 
lished EVEN HALF AS MANY ad- 
vertisements as the World. 


A Reflection of Results 
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MAGAZINES UNITE ON 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF 
ADVERTISED GOODS. 





A DOZEN MAGAZINES FOSTER AN EX- 
PERIMENT TO APPLY THE “ACID 
TEST’ TO ADVERTISING AND FUR- 
THER ELIMINATE FRAUD—FA MOUS 
LABORATORY INTERESTED — EX- 
AMPLES OF INGENIOUS EFFORTS 
TO MISLEAD WHICH IT IS PRO- 
POSED TO CURB. 





In an experiment now being 
tried by the Lederle Laboratories, 
of New York, in conjunction with 
a dozen of the leading magazines, 
we have the latest move on the 
part of the publishers to extend 
their censorship over advertising 
to such an extent that misrepre- 
sentation will be virtually an im- 
possibility—providing the results 
of the experiment finally justify 
its adoption by the periodicals 
thus far interested. 

The Lederle Laboratories have 
for many years made a specialty 
of sanitary, chemical and bacter- 
iological investigations. Dr. Led- 
erle, its head, is the head of 
the New York Board of Health. 
It was a matter of surprise, there- 
fore, when Frederic D. Bell, the 
secretary, invited sixteen of the 
country’s largest periodicals to 
co-operate with the Laboratories 
in a scientific investigation of the 
various claims set forth in the 
advertising sections of the peri- 
odicals. 

The plan of the Laboratories, 
briefly, is this: 

(a) To detect advertising 
frauds, in which the material ad- 
vertised fails in every respect to 
fulfil the qualities claimed for it. 

(b) To classify advertising de- 
voted to products that are in 
themselves meritorious, but for 
which false and misleading claims 
are made. 

(cy To pass upon advertise- 
ments with a view to deciding 
whether or not United States 
Government bureaus, considering 
the advertisement as part of the 
label, would hold that the article 
was misbranded. 

(d) To guard against inconsis- 
tencies due to conflicting state- 


ments made by two or more man- 
ufacturers of similar products. 

At a glance, it will be seen that 
this project is an ambitious one, 
and entails a most minute and 
searching investigation of the ad- 
vertising pages each month, The 
plan embraces not merely a chem- 
ical analysis of various advertised 
products, but a consistent censor- 
ship of superlatives, extrava- 
gances and untruths. 

That such a surveillance will 
have a tendencyto raise the tone 
of advertising cannot for an in- 
stant be doubted. It will have the 
effect of curbing the mad riot of 
hyperbole in advertising copy that 
has threatened to discount the 
one-time forcefulness of the 
simple statement of fact. Exag- 
geration has been the order of the 
day for a number of advertisers, 
in the mistaken belief that a con- 
servative claim elicits no interest 
The fact that reputable periodi- 
cals take cognizance of this condi- 
tion will do more toward adjust- 
ing matters than any other mea- 
sure that might be adopted. 

To be sure, the more import- 
ant agencies, with the intelligent 
co-operation of copy men who 
have learned their lesson, are.do- 
ing a great deal to counteract the 
desire for exaggeration, that too 
frequently, alas, springs from the 
manufacturer's office. It seems to 
require only a forceful stand on 
the part of the magazines them- 
selves to bring about a radical 
change in the policy of important 
campaigns—a change that is actu- 
ally demanded out of deference to 
public opinion. 

The ultimate intention of the 
Lederle plan may, therefore, be 
regarded as most vital to the ad- 
vertising of the future. Just how 
thoroughly it operates may be in- 
dicated by a few instances ‘brought 
out in a preliminary report just 
sent to the magazines concerned 
in the experiment. 

A breakfast food, claiming to 
be “all fuel,” is criticised on the 
ground that no food is “all fuel’; 
that there is a percentage of waste 
in all cereal products. 

A medical preparation exploited 
as a remedy for nervous debility 
and neurasthenia is condemned on 
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the ground that these troubles are 
difficult of diagnosis even by phy- 
sicians, and that self-diagnosis, 
therefore, is a dangerotis proced- 
ure on the part of the layman. To 
the claim that it is “all vegetable” 
in its ingredients, the report points 
out that some of the most deadly 
drugs are of purely vegetable or- 
igin, notably strychnine, opium 
and cocaine. 

A ketchup is brought to book 
for its attempt so to twist its ad- 
vertising as to make it appear that 
the Government endorses the 
presence of one per cent benzoate 
of soda. As the report points out, 
the Government permits this per- 
centage of preservative, but in no 
sense recommends it. 

A face cream that “feeds and 
nourishes the tissues” falls short 
of a strict interpretation of the 
truth by announcing this fact, 
since nothing nourishes the body 
or any part of it that does not 
pass into the circulatory system 
through the digestive tract. 

These instances are taken at ran- 
dom and give but a fragmentary 
idea of the scope of the big pur- 
pose back of the experiment. 
Tricks in wording, false hypothe- 
ses, medical fallacies—virtualiy the 
entire range of ingenuity in print 
is laid bare, the intent being evi- 
dent it is for the protection of pub- 
lic and publisher alike. Certainly, 
with such a report before him, 
no publisher would have an excuse 
for permitting a statement to ap- 
pear in his advertising section that 
did not square up in every par- 
ticular with the truth. 

Just how far the publishers will 
go toward adopting this plan, in 
part or in its entirety, remains 
a matter of conjecture. ‘The mag- 
azines that have up to date sig- 
nified their interest in the prelim- 
inary experiment are The Cen- 
tury, Everybody's, Good House- 
keeping, Harper's, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Literary Digest, Mc- 
Clure’s, Pearson's, Saturday Ev- 
ening Post, Scribner's, Woman's 
Home Companion and World’s 
Work, 

The crystallization of the de- 
mand for honesty in advertising 
comes more nearly to a careful 
editing of the advertising pages 
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than any other plan heretofore 
proposed. Under present condi- 
tions, each magazine has its own 
rules and regulations, elastic, pli- 
able and susceptible of various 
constructions. As a result, there 
is a lack of uniformity in com- 
parisons of “business carried” 
that operates to the disadvantage 
of the periodicals that have strin- 
gent rules governing acceptable 
and unacceptable business. In- 
deed, this phase of the matter was 
made the subject of a forceful 
open letter recently addressed by 
a big publishing house to agencies 
and advertisers all over the coun- 
try, 

It is the “laboratory test,” there- 
fore, that may ultimately stand- 
ardize advertising, and the experi- 
ment of measuring advertisement 
according to a scientific standard 
is being watched with keen inter- 
est by advertising men who have 
long sought a method of squaring 
up its printed salesmanship oi 
manufacturers with the statements 
that they would expect their road 
men to use in a face-to-face can- 
vass with a man who knew enough 
about their “line” to demand the 
truth without reservation. 

ot) 


AN INTERCHANGE OF LANGUAGE. 








GeorGE Enos THRoop. 
Cuicaco, Feb. 17, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I notice in the recent issue of your 
publication that a certain Mr. Gridley 

dams, an automobile ad writer, of 
Dayton, criticises a card issued by me 
soliciting poster business, because he 
says I make fun of the newspapers for 
using posters) He winds up by say- 
ing, “Consistency, thou art a pot of 
mud.” 

In reply I have explained to him 
that far from laughing at the news- 
papers for using billboards, I was 
praising them for recognizing such a 
powerful medium when they were in 
need of immediate results. 

At the time I first wrote Mr. Adams 
I enclosed two cents for a reply and 
presume I cannot expect so very much 
for that price from him. 

Before you are ready, Gridley, fire. 

Grorce Enos THRoopP. 


oe 


Members of the St. Louis Advertis- 
ing Men’s League at.a recent meeting 
told the truth about the first advertise- 
ments they wrote. They submitted 
sketches of their first advertisement, 
told. how they labored over it, their 
opinion of it and what effect it had on 
others. 
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HOW THERMOMETERS 
MIGHT BE ADVERTISED. 





TOO LITTLE POPULARLY KNOWN OF 
THE NEED FOR VARIOUS FORMS OF 
THESE INSTRUMENTS IN HOME 
AND FARM AND STORE-——-CREATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT POS- 
SIBLE THROUGH AN _ ALL-ROUND 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN — THE 
MERCHANDISING SITUATION AS 
IT Is. 


By J. George I'rederick. 

A thermometer is perhaps the 
most important instrument in gen- 
eral use. In spite of this fact 
the amount of inaccurate, cheap 
junk burdening the markets is a 
disgrace to the makers of reliable 
instruments. 

Temperature is a thing vitally 
related to practically every aspect 
of life—health, sickness, food, 
trade and science. Baby’s bath 
must be just exactly at the right 
temperature, good bread-making 
depends upon careful regulation 
of temperatures, and the dealer 
who wants to keep his foods in 
the best condition must know at 
what temperature to keep each 
individual class of goods. Gen- 
eral health demands fever ther- 
mometers in the home. In fact, 
there should be a reliable ther- 
mometer in every room in the 
house. 

In the face of all this, the pub- 
lic has almost no knowledge about 
thermometers. It sees a bushel or 
two of cheap, gaudy things lying 
on counters, for sale at a few 
cents, and it knows no difference 
between those and the scientifically 
accurate ones. Nor does it know 
the folly of buying variable and un- 
reliable thermometers. One might 
just as well try to get correct 
temperature from a lead pencil as 
from most of the thermometers 
offered for sale, for they are ab- 
surdly and inaccurately marked 
and tested. 

And what housewife has been 
told the fact that a milk ther- 
mometer cannot be used for 


candy-making? What, indeed, do 
most housewives know about the 
relation of good home candy-mak- 
ing to thermometers, at all? The 


usual custom in making candy js 
to take a hit-and-miss guess and 
good-naturedly throw the mess 
away if it is spoiled. Few have 
ever heard of such a thing as a 
candy thermometer—because no 
maker has as yet been enterpris- 
ing enough to advertise that he 
has one for sale. 

The opportunity for a maker of 
good instruments to educate the 
intelligent American housewife on 
the subject of thermometers is 
very extensive. The scientific 
spirit in conducting the home is 
rapidly increasing, and every year 
there are many thousand more 
women who are eager to study 
their home duties from the scien- 
tific angle—in other words, to 
substitute accuracy for guesswork 
and. slipshod methods. 

The average housewife knows 
so little about ventilation and 
sanitation that prominent health 
authorities agree that in most 
homes in winter the humidity is 
but twenty-four or twenty-eight 
per cent, making these homes ac- 
tually and literally drier than a 
desert, and inducing pneumonia 
or worse. The St. Louis Medi- 
cal Review recently published an 
editorial on “Overheating—the 
Great American Crime.” 

Compare the usual house hu- 
midity of twenty-five per cent 
with normal and perfect humidity 
of sixty per cent and it will be 
seen how dangerously short of 
normal and perfect conditions the 
average home is during winter 
times, before windows are opened 
and natural conditions are allowed 
to prevail. People do not under- 
stand that humidity decreases as 
cold increases, and that in addi- 
tion, such dry heat works havoc 
with furniture. With a good in- 
strument and the help of water, 
humidity should be maintained in 
homes at about fifty per cent. 

A Boston statistician figures out 
that every “common cold” costs 
‘$44.14; from which it is evident 
that one cold could amply pay for 
the most expensive preventive in- 
strument. 

The aggravating part of it is 
that with scientific adjustment, 
through the aid of the thermome- 
ter, twenty-five per cent of the cost 
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INK. II 





of heating might 
be saved. 

Again, the use 
of fever ther- 
mometers i a 
home is not un- 
derstood. Not 
one in a hundred 
homes pOssesses 
one of these sure 
forecasters of 
bodily trouble. 
When every other 
sign fails to in- 
dicate the pres- 
ence or near- 
presence of trou- 
ble the fever ther- 
mometer will tell. 
The normal tem- 
perature of an 
adult is 98.3 de- 
grees, Fahren- 
heit, and it prac- 
tically never var- 
ies more than 
temporarily un- 
less trouble is 
brewing. If there 
is aS much as 
one degree dif- 
ference in this 
temperature, it is 
time to “get 
busy.” A tem- 
perature of 90.5 
is low fever, and 
102 is high fever. 
The old - fash- 
ioned method has been to wait 
until flushed, red cheeks have in- 
dicated something abnormal, and 
then to “get busy.” As a matter 
of fact, a fever thermometer 
would have given warning per- 
haps a whole day or two before. 

Why is there not an educational 
campaign going on to prove to 
consumers that a fever thermom- 
eter, for the sake of children, at 
least, is more necessary than the 
toothbrush? and that in a matter 
where tenths of a degree are of 
the greatest importance, and 
where accuracy is most ‘essential, 
the highest quality and the most 
conscientious maker should be 
chosen? 

But the market for thermom- 
eters is still more broad. The ac- 
curacy of bath thermometers is 
important, for a few degrees dif- 





SUGGESTION 





What .a Set of Reliable 
Thermometers can do for 
your Home and 
Family 

You know that baby’s bath 
must not be too hot or too cool 
--that his milk must not go 
above a certain degree in Pas- 
teurization. But how are you 
to be sure with the average 
utterly inaccurate thermometer? 
Do you know that a home fever 
thermometer will warn of your 
child’s impending sickness be- 
fore any other signs appear? 

And do you know that doc- 
tors say uneven’ temperatures 
and overheating are the ‘{great 
American crimes’? 


BERTOLET HOME 
THERMOMETER SETS 


are the very best health pro- 
tectors and economizers of food 
and fuel, because they are sci- 
entifically correct—not ‘‘made 
to sell cheap.”’ When they 
register 70° F. they don’t mean 
68° or 73°. Tenths of a degree 
in fever thermometers are seri- 
ous matters. 

Ask your jeweler, optician or 
hardware dealer to show you the 
“Home Thermometer Outfit,” 
and send to us now for our 
booklet “What You Should 
Know About Temperatures.” 


BERTOLET INSTRUMENT CO. 
Boston, Mass. 











FOR IMAGINARY THERMOMETER AD, 


ference in baby’s bath may either 
chill or superheat him, with dan- 
gerous results. Only a very small 
per cent of homes have bath ther- 
mometerfs. 

There are many other uses in 
the home for thermometers, in 
cooking, etc. The science of but- 
ter-making demands a thermom- 
eter in place of hit-and-miss meth- 
ods; and to the poultry man an 
incubator thermometer is of the 
most importance. Perhaps an 
equally important factor in the 
thermometer market is the grocer, 
butcher, etc. Whoever handles 
perishable products should be ed- 
ucated to appreciate the high 
importance and economy of the 
thermometer. Theére is a distinct 
point of temperature, varying 
widely, at which perishable pro- 
ducts should be kept. Butter 
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should be kept at 14 degrees above, 
oysters at 35, fruit, dried fish, 
nuts, etc., at 45, grapes, cut roses, 
etc., at 36 and so on down the 
line. The general hit-and-miss 
idea is that everything should be 
kept a little above the freezing 
point. As a matter of fact, there 
is a range of fully 55 degrees of 
temperature required for different 
products. As a result of carefully 
following these matters, dealers 
can deliver to their customers 
goods in far better condition than 
their competitors, as well as 
maintain them in salable condi- 
tion for a longer time. 

The ‘makers of thermometers 
have jogged along at an easy pace, 
accepting the trade that has been 
given to them with very little 
aggressive effort on their own 
part. Slowly the department store 
and bargain counters have pushed 
in upon their business through the 
ignorance of the consumer re- 
garding good instruments. For 
this the makers of good ther- 
mometers have themselves only to 
blame. Their market for ther- 
mometers has by no means kept 
pace with the average increase of 
intelligence throughout the coun- 
try. It has remained-for one or 
two able manufacturers of stoves 
to put thermometers on ovens and 
to educate women to appreciate 
knowledge of temperature in bak- 
ing and cooking. Such educationai 
work is distinctly up to the 
makers of thermometers. 

Every one who reads should be 
made acquainted, through adver- 
tising, with the science of temper- 
ature in the many departments of 
life in which it figures vitally. 
Conservation of coal, raw mate- 
rials, health and comfort, to an 
unrealizable degree, are possible 
through the intelligent use of ther- 
mometers. The great farming 
population has never had good 
education on barometers, baro- 
graphs and weather instruments; 
and on moisture, wind and rain 
gauges, although the farm popu- 
lation is quite as much, if not 
more dependent upon such condi- 
tions than the navigator, who has 
long ago learned the value of 
these things. 

Unquestionably, if the right sort 
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of campaign were laid out, the 
most unusual co-operation of the 
trade would result, for the legiti- 
mate sellers of thermometers have 
long felt the inroads of the de- 
partment and five and ten cent 
stores, and are perfectly willing 
to do all they can to assist in a 
broader development of the mar- 
ket. A careful magazine, trade 
paper (including medical journals 
to secure the co-operation of phy- 
sicians) and even a farm paper 
campaign, should be laid out by 
some enterprising maker of ther- 
mometers, and consistently fol- 
lowed for at least a year. The 
right sort of booklets should be 
issued. 

A preliminary series in trade 
papers, and a special merchandis- 
ing effort with dealers, simultane- 
ously with a magazine campaign, 
would prove very effectual. Ifa 
“home thermometer outfit” were 
put up, containing a bath, a fever, 
a milk, a candy and a household 
thermometer, there would be a 
distinct forward step taken. 
Books on such subjects as “Ex- 
pert Candy-making at Home,” 
“Baking Bread Just Right,” 
“Guarding the Family’s Health,” 
would find many readers and de- 
velop many purchasers. 

At present many makers of 
high-grade instruments are con- 
tent to let opticians, jewelers, etc., 
attach their own nameplate to 
each thermometer and get the rep- 
utation properly belonging to the 
maker of good instruments. It 
can be clearly shown to such deal- 
ers that a national trade-mark 
reputation is not only more fait 
to the maker, but actually more 
powerful in developing business 
for the dealer than any scheme 
of private branding. In all deli- 
cate instruments for scientific use 
the name of the maker is a vital 
point. This was well illustrated 
during the Cook-Peary contro- 
versy, when the make of Cook's 
instruments was brought into 
question as evidences of accuracy. 

Surely some worthy instrument 
maker will some time soon grasp 
this situation and make use of the 
opportunity to increase his busi- 
ness through the educative value 
of printers’ ink. 
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AFTER THE SALE IS MADE. 


TEACH THE PURCHASER HOW TO 
BUY, WHAT TO BUY, WHEN TO 
BUY—SERVICE THE NEW POLICY 
OF BUSINESS WORLD — HOUSE 
ORGAN A GREAT AID TO PUBLICITY 
—ADDRESS BEFORE DETROIT AD- 
CRAFT CLUB. 





By Roy J. Buell, 
Advertising Manager, Regal Motor Car 
Company, Detroit. 

There prevails to-day in the 
business world a new spirit, a new 
principle, a new policy—call it 
what you will—that a few years 
ago was not there. It has been 
the means of creating a new en- 
thusiasm, millions of money, and 
a wholesomeness that is marvel- 
ous to contemplate, indeed. In 
our world of everyday grind, life 
is not altogether sunshine, and 
any new policy that could be 
adopted which would tend to in- 
crease pleasantness should surely 
be welcome. It is welcome. 

That of which I speak has its 
full meaning incorporated in the 
one word, Service. The present- 
day move on the part of business 
institutions, corporations and or- 
ganizations toward carrying for- 
ward the matter of service is re- 
markable. The spirit in which it 
has been accepted is gratifying; 
the financial remuneration, like- 
wise, is so Obvious that it means 
only that a policy of broadening 
and not of retrenchment will pre- 
vail as the years go on. 

I hear you ask, “But what has 
all this to do with ‘after the sale 
is made’?” The truth of the mat- 
ter is that it is here where this 
policy is applied in its broadest 
sense. 

Before continuing, let us take 
up for a moment’s consideration 
the matter of “before the sale is 
made,” and how service applies to 
it. For a purchaser to become 
fully informed with respect to all 
that he wishes to buy is an utter 
impossiblity. He has to depend 
largely, when buying, on the judg- 
ment and opinions of those who 
specialize in the respective wares 
which he seeks to purchase. How 
much, then, is it necessary for the 


seller to give to the purchaser 
honest opinions along with honest 
values!’ What a broad policy it 
is to teach the purchaser how to 
buy, what to buy and when to buy 
it! Here the policy of service ap- 
plies in its first sense. 

Granted, then, that the sale has 
been made, the policy of service 
then continues. It seeks to take 
greater care of the customer, 
teaching him how to realize the 
greatest value from the article 
which he has purchased. 

The extent to which this policy 
has been carried has necessitated 
heavy expenditures by many insti- 
tutions which seek to fulfill it to its 
utmost. Then comes the question, 
“What are the returns?” It takes 
only one short, stock phrase to 
carry home the answer, “A satis- 
fied customer is the best sales- 
man.” With apology for referring 
to my own line of business, that 
of the automobile, I wish to state 
that probably no business has 
realized greater benefits from 
service than those who make and 
sell cars. 


WHAT SERVICE MEANS, 


As I previously stated, service 
means teaching the purchaser how 
to buy, what to buy, when to buy, 
teaching him how to care for what 


he has purchased after he gets it. 


It only remains for me, then, to 
merely suggest what an important 
part the house organ can play 
in the promulgation of this policy. 
Within its pages one is best able 
to spread the knowledge of the 
care of this new “king of the 
road” than in any other manner. 
The application of the house’ 
organ to other lines lies along 
the same direction. 

I candidly believe that the ma- 
jority of those in the automobile 
business who are engaged in issu- 
ing a house organ pin their prin- 
cipal policy in connection with its 
publication to the matter of giving 
service. The idea of the automo- 
bile company house organ is large- 
ly with a view of taking care of 
the consumer. 
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The Newark, O., Advocate has been 
elected to membership in the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
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Collier's Columns 
drugs 























(HE March 4th issue of Collier’s carried ten 
full pages of druggists’ commodities ad- 
vertising. 


—$16,000. 


—and not a line of it medicinal, because Col 
lier’s columns are not open to any advertiser 
who claims curative properties for his product. 


Under the circumstances that’s a pretty good 
record—for one issue. 


The record itself proves that it pays Collier's 
to keep its columns clean, that it pays 
Collier’s readers, and that it pays Collier's 
advertisers. 

This fundamental policy of Collier’s creates 
an extraordinary measure of confidence among 
Collier’s 500,000 homes, and between con- 
sumer and dealer. 


Wd Cinco. 


$2.50 a line—less for quarter 
Manager Advertising Depl. 








pages and larger space—for over 

500,000 homes. | | e 9 

A rebate pro rata guaranteed * O l os r S 
ery advertiser, for any fall of mn y 48 . 

every advertiser, for any fall o The-National Weekly 


circulation below 500,000. 





416 West 13th Street 
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The Housekeeper 






HE Housekeeper was founded in 1877. 


For thirty-four years it has grown 
and flourished in the heart of the 
richest and most responsive section 
of America. 





eae = 
ee 
La. Not primarily a fashion paper, it is 
meant to be a practical help to the woman of 
fair means who superintends her own ‘home, 
its management, and its purchases. 


The Housekeeper has become a factor in over 
400,000 Middle West homes. 


The Housekeeper, under the old management, 
has been strong enough to secure and hold a 
large volume of business, and our claims to-day 
are based on The Housekeeper’s past record. 


Still, it is impossible to ignore the promise 
for the future under the new publishers, Messrs. 
Collier & Nast. Their experience and judg- 
ment will lead them to build up every good 
point of The Housekeeper and improve the 
whole into a really great advertising medium. 











A concentrated circulation in 8 ~~ cise = « 

these twelve States: Manager Advertising Dept. 
Ohio Iowa s 
Indiana Minnesota 
Michigan North Dakota Collier & Nast 
Wisconsin Nebraska 
Missouri Kansas Incorporated 
Illinois South Dakota 

> ie a 
416 West 13th Street 
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Primer points which every advertiser ought to ask every publisher 























Give me a composite photo- 
graph of 1000 readers 








Some women marry for an easier time—they have to be 
picked up and carried along bodily all through life. 


Other women shoulder responsibility and are natural helpmates, 
They are partners of their husbands every inch of the way. For 
these women Good Housekeeping Magazine does a real service. 
Out of it they get help which they apply to the home and to the 
family life. They appreciate the cost of money as applied to 
the human energy put out to earn it. They want to make a 
dollar do a dollar’s work, and Good Housekeeping Magazine 
supplies the practical “know-how.” 


These are the kind of women who have made Good House- 
keeping Magazine what it is as an advertising proposition. 
Isn’t it natural that these women have become the best 
customers of our advertisers ? 


There is no waste to this circulation 








GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 
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USING THE AGENCY TO 
GODFATHER “ HOO- 
SIER” CAMPAIGN. 





KITCHEN CABLNET FIRM BEGINS ODD 
CAMPAIGN IN MAGAZINES AND 
FARM PAPERS— DATA COLLECTED 
FROM DEALERS AND CONSUMERS— 
LICENSE SIGN AS ADVERTISING 
IDENTIFICATION—FIGHTING MAIL- 
ORDER COMPETITION WITH ITS 
OWN WEAPONS. 





By Frank H. Holman. 


The newest wrinkle in dealer- 
persuasion is to make the adver- 
tising agent stand sponsor for the 
article and to exploit his opinion 
of it in stocking up dealers. 

Beginning several weeks ago, a 
big campaign of advertising was 
started for the Hoosier kitchen 
cabinets. A complete special edi- 
tion of Hoosier Ginger, the house 
organ for the Hoosier Manufac- 
turing Company, Newcastle, Ind., 
was given into the hands of Lord 
& Thomas, advertising agents, 
who made its entire keynote the 
idea that the Hoosier had by them 
been “selected as a kitchen cabi- 
net worthy of our best advertis- 
ing effort after a thorough inves- 
tigation of the kitchen cabinet sit- 
uation, not only among furniture 
merchants but in the homes of 
cabinet owners—an investigation 
done independently of the Hoosier 
Company or any other cabinet- 
making concern.” 

Efforts to stock dealers in ad- 
vance of the advertising are be- 
ing made on the basis of a “sweep- 
ing investigation” by Lord & 
Thomas, which, it is claimed, re- 
sulted in ninety-five per cent re- 
plies, placing the Hoosier as the 
leader. The two facts claimed to 
have been brought out in the in- 
vestigation were that one million 
women owned a kitchen cabinet 
and that half of these owned Hoo- 
sier cabinets. Copies of the let- 
ters, on Lord & Thomas letter- 
heads, sent to dealers and to con- 
sumers, are reprinted and shown 
to dealers. The form letter to 
consumers starts as follows: 

It is customary with us, in undertak- 


ing advertising plans, to get the view 
of individuals as closely as possible. 


A sheet of twelve questions was 
sent to both dealers and consum- 
ers. The card to consumers asked 
all sorts of questions about 
whether the cabinet was bought 
by recommendation, whether it 
saved time and expenses, what 
price was paid for it, and whether 
it met the claims advertised for it. 

Dealers were asked, for in- 
stance, which it was easier to sell, 
advertised cabinets or non-adver- 
tised cabinets of the same grade 
and price. Direct questions were 
asked whether magazine advertis- 
ing increased business, whether 
the selling of advertised goods 
brings new customers to the store, 
whether it pays the dealer to men- 
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AFTER FARM TRADE, TOO. 


tion trade-marked goods in local 
newspaper advertising; whether 
more magazine advertising would 
increase the present volume of 
business, and what magazines the 
dealer considers most effective in 
his town. 

The answers were such as to 
strongly encourage a magazine 
and farm paper campaign, for a 
schedule was laid out covering 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
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Housekeeping, Ladies World, 
Woman’s World and Saturday 
Evening Post. The farm paper 
journals to be used are Successful 
Farming, Farm and Fireside, 
Breeders’ Gazette, National Stock- 
man and Farmer, Farmers’ Re- 
view, Wallaces’ Farmer, Rural 
New Yorker, Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist, Farmers’ Guide and Mail 
and Breeze. 
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of ads with a line directing read- 
ers to look for it. The distinct 
statement is made that the “Hoo- 
sier license sign is an asset to any 
furniture concern because in al- 
most any town it represents a 
magazine circulation equal to the 
circulation of the leading local 
newspapers.” 

Hoosier cabinets are sold by ex- 
clusive agents only, though it is 
stated that any reliable 
merchant not in the 








Have Hoosier Cabinets 
‘in Their Kitchens 











No Cabinet Is « Gesuine HOOSIER KITCHEN CABINET Without This Trade-Mark 


territory of an exclu- 
sive merchant may buy 
and sell Hoosiers. 

The selling plan for 
Hoosier cabinets has 
been revamped. A 
“dollar payment” plan 
has been instituted and 
a coupon is made a 
part of the ad to se- 
cure inquiries for this 
plan. 

















Like many other 
campaigns in the mag- 
azines, dealers are now 





being asked to run 
newspaper advertising 
ge in their local papers 
~ronneel and a complete series 




















is outlined for them in 
all details. _ ; 
Another interesting 








BIG SPACE IN WEEKLIES, 


This campaign is laid out so 
as to keep advertising appearing 
continuously each week from 
February 1 to June 4—a total of 
fifty-four individual ads and a 
claimed annual circulation of 
7,467,383. Other publications are 
expected to be added. 

An interesting new plan is be- 
ing tried with a special “license 
sign.” It is particularly significant 
in view of the fact that it is in- 
tended as a connecting link and 
identification method of tying up 
the magazine circulation to the in- 
dividual dealers in the town. This 
sign is made familiar by being an 
invariable part of all magazine 
and newspaper advertising; used 
as a signature plate at the bottom 





feature of the cam- 
paign is the fact that 
the bugaboo of mail- 
order competition is 
tackled from the deal- 
er’s view-point (for 
mail-order kitchen cab- 
inets have cut holes in 
many dealers’ trade). The Hoo- 
sier plan is to meet the mail-order 
houses on their own ground with 
advertising in their favorite publi- 
cations, the farm papers. It has 
even prepared plates for special 
anti-mail-order ads for the use of 
local dealers in newspapers. 

Still another feature of the 
merchandising plans for the Hoo- 
sier Company is the club plan. 
“Prospect cards” are supplied to 
Hoosier agents, which have cou- 
pons and are good for a contest 
for a cabinet. These club pros- 
pect cards give the name of pur- 
chasers and the general outline of 
their complete furniture needs. It 
is claimed that two million of 
these were distributed by Hoosier 
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ents in 1910 and that one thou- 
me reports of such clubs showed 
an attendance of one hundred and 
fifty to one thousand visitors at 
each club. Fifty per cent of the 
cards, it is claimed, showed that 
the prospects had read about the 
cabinet in the magazines. From 
five to ninety cabinets were sold 
at each store during the club 
week. : 

Whatever else might be said of 
the Hoosier plan of harnessing 
the advertising agent onto an ad- 
vertising campaign, as a godfather 
and sponsor for quality and worth- 
whileness, it is certainly true that 
it bears on its face a recognition 
of the potency to dealers of the 
advertising idea and the assump- 
tion, at least, that the big names 
in the advertising field carry sell- 
ing weight among retailers. Just 
how effective such a plan will be 
cannot help but be interesting 
from a general standpoint. 


——+9———____ 


EXPERIMENT IN BARGAIN 
ADVERTISING. 





Payne & Youn. 
New York, February 18, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

About two years ago Mr. Parrett, 
manager of the Danville (Ill.) Com- 
mercial-News, conceived the idea of a 
dollar sale for every store in that city 
on a certain day. A number of them 
saw the chance to clear up a lot of 
remnants and dead stock and at the 
same time offer a great induce- 
ment to the early purchasers, some 
real genuine bargains. The interest 
has grown to such an extent that this 
year on the day of the sale a music 
firm, Benjamin’s Temple of Music, of- 
fered ten second-hand organs at $1.00 
each and five square pianos at the same 
price, every one of them being in play- 
ing condition, although second-hand. 

At four o’clock in the morning not 
only was the front of the store packed, 
but the entire streets es 
same, waiting until the doors woul 
open and they could get one of the 
instruments. Mr. Parrett states after 
looking around that not only do they 
do away with a lot of old stock, but 
while the customers are in the stores 
they make large purchases of goods 
at the regular price and that they con- 
sider it the greatest thing possible for 
them. 

It is, I believe, of enough interest 
to you to make a news item of it. 

Payne & Younc. 
_~- 

A. R. Lowe, of 156 Fifth avenue, has 
been appointed Eastern representative 
for The Canadian Century, an_ illus- 
trated weekly published in Montreal. 








Hand-in-Hand 


The Ladies’ World, the 
advertiser and the reader 
go hand-in-hand. 

Fifteen years ago a 
Ladies’ World subscriber 
bought a cake of Ivory 
Soap because she saw it 
advertised in our pages. 

Her letter follows: 


“Gentlemen: 


I am one of the mil- 
lions who use Ivory Soap, 
and I can_truly say that 
it is all the manufactur- 
ers advertise it to be, the 
purest soap made. I have 
used it for the last fifteen 
years and find it the best 
soap I have ever used. 
I do not krow how I 
could get along with- 
out it. 


Mrs. H.C. V., 
W. Philadelphia, Pa.” 


For fifteen years this 
reader of The Ladies’ 
World has had two con- 
stant household helpers, 
The Ladies’ World and 
Ivory Soap. 

In every class of adver- 
tising the answer is the 
same. : 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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BROADENING THE POSSI- 
BLE MARKET. 





SUGGESTING NEW USES FOR A PROD- 
UCT IS A METHOD THAT IS AT- 
TRACTING INCREASING ATTENTION 
—SPECIFIC FIELDS WHERE THE 
IDEA IS SPECIFICALLY SUITABLE. 


A subject that is being studied 
by many advertisers just now is 
the widening of the market for an 
old-established product by sug- 
gesting new ways in which an ar- 
ticle can be used. The New York 
Telephone Company has been do- 
ing a particularly effective series 
of which this is an example: 

Two girls are calling upon a 
third. “If there were only one 
more here we could have a game 
of Bridge.” Golden thought: 


“Telephone May to come over.” 
Illustrations and 


snappy text 
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To Be Continued 
Friday 
STIMULATING NEW CLASSIFIED BUSINESS, 


cause the idea to “carry.” The 
series seems to prove that there is 
no crisis Or situation in human 
life where the telephone cannot be 
used. 

Another good campaign of sug- 
gesting new uses is being con- 
ducted by the New York Amer- 
ican in the interest of its want 


columns. The accompanying re. 
production shows how cleverly the 
idea works out in actual practice. 

Pearline has for years been ad- 
vertised in this way. The house- 
wife is told of this or that article 
which can be washed better with 
Pearline and Ivory Soap than with 
ordinary soap. 

Also Shredded Wheat has been 
a leader in this line. Various 
combinations with fruit in season 
and other uses which might never 
occur to the cook are suggested. 
Without such specific suggestions, 
many people would never think of 
Shredded Wheat except as a 
breakfast food, purely and simply, 

In many other lines the possible 
market is susceptible of being con- 
siderably broadened by suggesting 
definite uses which might other- 
wise be overlooked. For instance, 
how many people know that oat- 
meal can be made into crispy, de- 
licious cakes, suitable for use not 
only at breakfast, but for lunch- 
eon or even dinner? How many 
know that the shower-bath is not 
only the best cleansing method for 
the body, but has also an impor- 
tant tonic value? How many 
young women know that they 
could earn a fair living through 
teaching the literature and appre- 
ciation of music by means of a 
piano-player and a_ talking-ma- 
chine? 


—_————< 6 ————— 


AIMS TO REGULATE MEDICAL 
ADS. 





A bill to regulate medical advertis- 
ing has been introduced in the Califor 
nia Legislature The bill prohibits 
every sort of advertising of any medi- 
cine or mechanical appliance or device 
for the treatment of deformities if such 
advertisement “‘shall delineate or enu- 
merate any symptoms of disease” or 
contain any picture expressive of “pain, 
care, dread, apprehension or fright, 
etc. 

It makes such advertiser guilty of 
a_ misdemeanor, likewise the publisher 
of every newspaper or magazine print: 
ing any such advertisement, each pub- 
lication to be a separate offense against 
both advertiser and publisher. 

Posters, billboards, barns and fences, 
and distributing circulars containing 
such advertising are included in the 
prohibition. It permits, however, any 


advertiser to set forth simply the vit 
tues of any medicine or mechanical de- 
vice. 

The bill is opposed by the press 
generally. 
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THE FOUR 


Orange Judd Weeklies 


425,000 CIRCULATION 











Northwest Farmstead 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Leading Farm Weekly of The Northwest 
One has but to remember that the wealth in this 
territory runs up into the billions to realize the 


tremendous possibilities in the market offered by the 
“Northwest Farmstead.” 


100,000 CIRCULATION EACH WEEK 














Orange Judd Farmer 
Chicago, IIl. 
The Leading Farm Weekly of The Central West 
The weekly agricultural bible throughout this great 
territory. The ‘Orange Judd Farmer” is the single 


agricultural journal that alone covers all this wealthy 
farm-empire. 


125,000 CIRCULATION EACH WEEK 











American Agriculturist 
New York, N. Y. 
The Leading Farm Weekly of The Middle and 
Southeastern States 


The ancestral friend and up-to-date co-worker of 
farmers everywhere in the Middle and Southern 
States. The leader for almost seventy years. Read 
by the whole family—mothers and daughters, too. 


145,000 CIRCULATION EACH WEEK 








New England Homestead 
Springfield, Mass. 
The Leading Farm Weekly of New England 
Reaches about every post-office in New England 
States. The “New England Homestead” is unique 


for density of circulation, editorial leadership and 
purchasing power of its thrifty subscribers. 


55,000 CIRCULATION EACH WEEK 














ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Western Offices : Headquarters: Eastern Office: 
1209 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 315 Fourth Ave., 1-57 W. Worthington Street 
335 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis New York Springfield, Mase. 
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“DEAD” TEXTILE ADVER: 
TISER NOW STARTS 
THOROUGH CAM- 
PAIGN. 





AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY NOW 
ENTERING INTO BROAD POLICY OF 
ADVERTISING-——LINE OF FABRICS 
AND TRADE-MARKS TO GET WIDE 
EXPLOITATION—TEXTILE INTERESTS 
GENERALLY AWAKENING TO WHAT 
ADVERTISING CAN DO FOR THEM, 





Some years ago the American 
Woolen Company started an ad- 
vertising campaign and then quit 
it with much dissatisfaction, ques- 
tioning the value to it of any and 
all advertising. 

From then until a short time 
ago the American Woolen Com- 
pany figured on the books of the 
advertising chroniclers as a “dead” 
advertiser, and as a black mark 
against display advertising for any 
such line of business. 

The campaign was spasmodic, 
confined to but a couple of mag- 


American Woolen @. 
ee of America 


Wm M Wood President 7 
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1¢ this possible by furnish: 

annually more than fifty million yards of 

cloth af @ price that would be imposuble 

‘on any emaller scale of production. 

The wool grower, the American 

Woolen Company, the cloak and 
the vend 





American Woolen Co. of New York 
$9.88 bapasmaner 
Amencan Woolen 
1th to 1Hh Street, on 4th Avenue, New York 
| CLIFFORD WOODHULL Sefing Agent 
DEVELOPING THE GENUINE WOOL 
ATMOSPHERE, 


azines, and had neither very def- 
inite policy nor backing in the or- 
ganization. Only two special cloths, 
Olivanto and Forestry Cloth, were 





advertised, and, as may be imag- 
ined, the copy was poor. 

The official who was responsible 
for this unsatisfactory campaign 


First. the Quality 
a Of Cloth 
A THEN 
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and Worsted Fabri 
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opment of the textile art, but the 


at reasonable prices. Ask your tailor to show 
you samples, which he ecamly procure, 
our verges known to him aa "Style No, 9045-71 . 
AMERICAN WOOLEN CO, BOSTON 
WM M. WOOD, Prdmdene 








Soles Department 
AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. BURN. 10th and Fh Seon th Ave. NEW YORK 
) ‘WOODHULL, Selling Agunt 








ONE OF THE ATTRACTIVE MAGAZINE SERIES, 


is no longer with the American 
Woolen Company, and a campaign 
is now being launched for it by 
Wood, Putnam & Wood, Boston, 
which has every earmark of thor- 
oughness and consequent effec- 
tiveness and permanence. 

For several years the textile in- 
terests have been in process of 
education on the subject of adver- 
tising, and a great deal of mis- 
sionary work has been done. Evi- 
dences now point to a_ general 
breaking up of textile conserva- 
tism in relations with the public, 
and to an eventual seeking of 
closer relation to consumers by 
many other large textile firms. 
That the American Woolen Com- 
pany and the Arlington Mills have 
begun the new textile era witli 
their consumer campaigns is full 
of promise. 

Wm. M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Company, real- 
izes, and has for a long time, that 
while much has been said about 
the finished garments for men, 
their style, fit, etc., by the manu- 
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facturing clothiers who have been 
advertising on a large scale in 
prominent magazines and weeklies 
of the country, yet little or noth- 
ing has been said about the cloths 
which have entered into these 
garments. Mr. Wood, being the 
largest producer in the world of 
woolen and worsted fabrics for 
men’s wear, has decided to tel! the 
people of this country about his 
industry and its importance. He 
is justifiably proud of the position 
it occupies, of his thirty-four mills 
which produce annually 50,000,000 
yards of cloth, which necessitates 
employing 30,000 people at an an- 
nual pay total exceeding $13,000,- 


To produce this stupendous 
amount of cloth requires approxi- 
mately 9,000 looms, which con- 
sume annually 75,000,000 potunds 
of wool. The advertising appro- 
priation is said to be $100,000. 

On the list are about twenty 
of the standard magazines, about 
a dozen of the leading trade pa- 
pers and a number of the leading 
women’s publications. In han- 
dling this advertising, Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood, the agents, are tak- 
ing the matter in stages and will 
work out a policy by degrees. In 
the meantime it is aimed to lay 
a substantial foundation by dwell- 
ing on general facts pertaining to 
the American woolen industry. 


i ttU)8tr 
OTTO A. MEYER SELLS INTEREST 
IN UTICA “PRESS” TO G. E. 
DUNHAM. 





The controlling interest in the Utica 
Daily Press has been sold by Otto A. 
Meyer to his associate, George E. Dun- 
ham, the editor of The Press, who now 
becomes editor and publisher. 

Mr. Meyer is one of the best-known 
newspaper men in the United States. 
He is a charter member of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and a member of the Eastern division 
rd the advisory board of the Associated 

ress. 





os 
NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
A. N. A. M. 


_ The Association of National Adver- 
tising 7 has added these mem- 
bers: G. - Benkhardt, advertising 
manager, Smith, Kline & French Com- 
pany, Eskay’s food department, Phila- 
delphia, an 
manager, The 





| 


| 
| 


Henry Knott, advertising | 
E-M-F Company, “E- | 


M-F 380” and “Flanders 20” Automo- | 


biles, Detroit. 





How often we hear the 
expression, “reaching the 
home.” 

A place of recreation, re- 
laxation and meditation, far 
removed from the cares and 
strife of business, the psy- 
chological time and place at 
which to tell the story of your 
goods—a fact almost univer- 
sally admitted. 

No publication that is is- 
sued is a more welcome visi- 
tor, or looked for more ex- 
pectantly every week in the 
thrifty, substantial and pros- 
perous homes in interior New 
York, New England and ad- 
jacent states than THE 
UTICA 





where it is read by all the 
members of the family. There 


are over 140,000 of these 
homes, into which the SAT- 
URDAY GLOBE goes, with 
its 140,000 circulation, every 
week. 

What better argument could 
we offer to prove that the 
SATURDAY GLOBE should 
be on your list of necessary 
advertising mediums? 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising . Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 








IMPORTANT THINGS TO 
KNOW ABOUT TRADE- 
MARKS. 





EVENNESS OF QUALITY A fYRIME 
CONSIDERATION—AVOIDING INDE- 
FENSIBLE MARKS—THE FALLACY 
THAT TRADE-MARKS NEED NOT BE 
REGISTERED—-ADDRESS BEFORE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CANNERS, 





By C. R. Lane, 
Secretary, The Trade-Mark 
Title Company. 

There are thousands of trade- 
marks listed in the annual inven- 
tories of their owners, as one of 
the chief assets of their business. 
If you will again read the thir- 
tieth chapter of Genesis you will 
find that a trade-mark was the 
start of Jacob’s wealth. It is, I 
believe, the earliest recorded trade- 
mark and the story is worth read- 
ing both as the Bible tells it and 
as Shylock tells it. The skillful 
shepherd peeled him certain 
wands and stuck them up before 
the fulsome ewes which in eaning 
time dropped parti-colored lambs 
which, under the compact with his 
wife’s father, Laban, were Ja- 
cob’s, 

If Jacob were living now, he 
would have a duly registered 
trade-mark, exclusive to his 
goods, and he would be the best 
advertiser in the country with the 
trade-mark always in the spot- 
light of the ad. 

Tt is an even chance at least 
that Jacob would play that Esau 
trick over again if the tax asses- 
sor showed up, but although he 
would have to list those “ean- 
lings that were streaked and pied” 
as the result of his color scheme, 
he would not be under obligation 
to list his trade-mark as property. 
No legislature even though dis- 
posed to tax paid-up life insur- 
ance would attempt to require the 
property in a trade-mark, built 
up as a side issue, to be subject to 
taxation. 

Once having a legal trade-mark 
for goods of quality, you have the 
working tools of a_ successful 
business. It would he a foolish 
man indeed who would permit the 
reputation of his trade-mark to 


Assistant 
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suffer by lowering the standard of 
the article. If the “Temptation” 
brand means an article of high 
quality sold at a handsome profit 
one season, it would seem the 
height of folly to undermine its 
reputation by using “Temptation” 
on goods of inferior quality the 
next season. Evenness of quality 
is one of the factors of success in 
the use of a trade-mark. 

It may be said that the trade 
name may serve as the foundation 
for good-will, but trade names 
are those of persons; and persons, 
natural or artificial, change, but 
trade-marks do not. They have a 
perpetual life, running through 
the generations of a thousand 
years if kept registered and pro- 
tected. 

It is becoming a widely accepted 
axiom among thoughtful business 
men that: Quality wears a brand. 
Study that aphorism in the light 
of its negative—goods in which 
the maker or dealer takes no pride 
—are they ever branded? The 
“seconds” are shuffled off perhaps 
under stock labels intended to 
hide their source, but the real 
value, the article in which you put 
vour soul stuff and on which you 
stake your reputation, this you 
blazon to the world under your 
best brand. Therefore, if you 
would make your quality known, 
make your brand known. It is 
probable that most of those en- 
gaged in selling goods who fail to 
realize the full function of their 
trade-mark do so because thev 
fail to make the mark known ‘o 
their customers. There are sev- 
eral possible reasons for this con- 
dition. In the first place the mark 
may have been badly chosen and 
really not be a functional trade- 
mark at all. For instance, it mav 
have been selected because it was 
descriptive of the goods; it may 
be some word like “Superior” or 
‘Delicious” or “Best” or “Choice” 
or “Famous” or “Faultless”— 
words which belong in the adver- 
tising section of the label and not 
in the spotlight reserved for the 
trade-mark. No one can have ex- 
clusive right to a descriptive word 
and such a word used as a trade- 
mark fails of the purpose. Or 
the mark may be a geographical 
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The False Prophets of Advertising 


The Summer Advertising Hiatus—A Fallacy 
By Thomas Balmer 


@ Than Precedent, there is no 
more prolific cause of advertising 
failure. 


@ Consider for a moment this 
matter of the interruption of adver- 
tising during the summer months: 


@ This is utterly wrong for 
those advertisers who have Articles 
or Products of almost daily consump- 
tion to sell to the great buying public 


* in towns of 25,000 and under—a pub- 


lic that makes up more than 70% of 
the entire population of this country— 


— And I’ll tell you why. 
@ First of all, why do we in- 


terrupt our advertising during the 
summer months ? 


@ Precedent again—a mislead- 
ing Precedent. 


@ For years mail order adver- 
tising has been our false guide to ad- 
vertising to the rural communities— 


@ Now mail order advertising 
is devoted almost exclusively to 
some specialty. (I exclude such 
houses as Montgomery Ward, Sears 
Roebuck, et. al., from this category 
—for these people advertise the year 
round in some form, anyway.) 


@ A specialty with a limited 


or seasonable use—usually-- 


@ Andof necessity the demand 
for such specialties must drop off 
during the summer months—if you 
will recall the mail order article usy- 
ally advertised, you will see this for 
yourself, 


@ And because this prodig- 
iously large clientele of 75,000,000 
souls, with their prodigiously large 
demands for all the necessities, com- 
forts and luxuries of life, do not buy 
a few specialized mail order articles 
—forsooth, they do not buy anything! 





@ They do not live, were you 
to follow this specious argument to 
its logical finish! 

@ Was there ever any con- 


ception so absolutely and positively 
wrong? 


— Surely not. 


@ The summer months are 
the season of greatest activity in 
rural communities— 


@ These people work—they 
need food, fuel for energy—they need 
clothes—they need boots and shoes, 
ribbons and fabrics, automobiles, and 


— They need every necessity, 
comfort and luxury—and, what's 
more, they get them now. 


@ They are as receptive for 
your message as at any other time 
of year— 


@ They spend their vacations 
at home—with their city cousins as 
their guests— 


@ To reach them, you must 
use the Woman’s World— 


@ Why must ? 
— Because one family in every 


seven of this vast community reads 
the Woman’s World— 


@ In one family out of every 
seven the Woman’s World is the 
year in and year out authority—a 
relationship solidly established — 
witness the 73% renewals of each 
year’s subscriptions. No other wom- 
an’s magazine renews as many sub- 
scribers. ; 

— Let me tell you some further in- 
formation about this publication—write 
for further data—I ‘have it—it is well 
worth your attention— 

— And please note—the May issue 
of the Woman's World js easily an April 
issue—it is out April 15th—all out by the 
end of April— 


For further information, write 


Thomas Balmer 
Advertising Director, Woman’s World, Chicago 


I. A. Lesher, Advertising Manager 
Chicago, Illinois 


A. J. Wells, Eastern Manager 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York City 
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name and the user thereof may 
find that some other canner in 
some other Rome or Wayne is 
using his post-office address in a 
hurtful way and yet without dan- 
ger of interference. 

You have no doubt often heard 
it said that since priority of use 
carried with it the vested right to 
a trade-mark, registration is un- 
necessary, and therefore a useless 
expense. But you have also heard 
it read and said that “man doth 
not live to himself alone,’ and I 
think I can show you that the 
same thing is true of a trade- 
mark. This is a very great coun- 
try and there are lines of trade 
with natural limitations permit- 
ting a radius of sales not far be- 
yond the borders of the state in 
which the business is located. A 
trade-mark used in such a busi- 
ness may never become known 
outside its radius, but the trade- 
mark is nevertheless potentially 
the property of the first user 
everywhere under the flag. But if 
he does not notify the business 
world of his ownership by regis- 
tration, some other concern in 
some distant state, with a larger 
capital or with special advantages, 
may fail to discover the mark in 
use and adopt it for its own. Its 
managers would naturally first 
look to the records of the Patent 
Office, believing that if such a 
mark was in use it would be on 
record there. Failing to find it 
there or in any other public place 
of record, or in the advertising 
pages of the public prints—in 
short, having explored every open 
avenue of search in the effort to 
respect the property rights of 
others, this concern may adopt 
the trade-mark, or something so 
close to it as to be an infringe- 
ment, without intention to wrong 
the owner. By reason of the 
owner’s failure to place his mark 
on a public record, an innocent in- 
fringement results, causing, never- 
theless, much annoyance, worry 
and the loss of money. The fault 
in such case was in the owner of 
the mark and it is not rashness to 
predict that some day Equity will 
find some way to induce registra- 
tion by legal suasion, if for no 
other purpose than to protect 
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those who honestly strive to obey 
the law and respect the rights ot 
trade-marks. A trade-mark is not 
a candle to be hid under a bushel, 
but should be set on the hilltop of 
registration for its own protection 
as well as that of the public. 
There is quite a common lack of 
appreciation of the kind and force 
of the public’s interest in a trade- 
mark, It is my firm opinion that 
except for the Absolute right of 
the public to be able to rely upon 
trade-marks as a sure and certain 
guide to the sourcé of the goods, 
there would be no legislation on 
the subject. The law, it is true, 


on its face, seems to be aimed at ° 


the infringer, for the owner’s chief 
benefit, but it is really the weapon 
of defense of the public. The 
law protects the public by pro- 
tecting the owner of the mark. 
That is to say, the public have a 
right to depend upon the trade- 
mark as identifying the goods 
which won their favor by reason 
of quality. No one has a right to 
imitate a mark in the sale of a 
substituted article with a purpose 
to share in the public’s favor. 

The canner should join with 
the jobber and the retailer in 
teaching the public to know the 
mark of the goods their customers 
most favor. There is something 
gained every time a customer can 
be induced to speak or write the 
name of the brand. The retailer 
can pot a new profit by using his 
opportunities to make the good 
brands he handles the familiar ve- 
hicle of the order from his cus- 
tomer, whether before his counter 
or over the telephone. 

Choose something for trade- 
mark use, for the identification of 
your goods to the ultimate con- 
sumer, which is pleasant to him in 
its concept. Choose something 
that can be conveyed to the mind 
by picture as well as a word sym- 
bol. But the word and the pic- 
ture should be true equivalents, 
and make the same impression on 
the mind. For a mark should be 
simple, not complex. It should 
have only one concept, for two 
tend to confuse the ultimate con- 
sumer. It should be such a mark 
as forces every one to see it, 
think it, read it, and speak it alike. 
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Don’t use initials and don’t use 
a monogram. The better the 
monogram, the worse the mark. 
The ultimate consumer is too 
busy digging up the price to waste 
time picking a monogram to pieces 
or solving trade-mark puzzles. A 
trade-mark should tell the afore- 
said ultimate consumer what 
brand he wants when he wants it. 

Much is being said just now 
about the new California trade- 
mark law. The objectionable fea- 
ture of that law is that it attempts 
to confer title by the act of regis- 
tration, contrary to the Federal 
theory and the national principle. 
The law is believed by lawyers 
and business men all over the 
country to be unconstitutional, 
but it would be an expensive liti- 
gation to carry the test to the Su- 
preme Court. It is cheaper to 
register marks in California and 
increasing thousands are doing so. 
If you discover an attempt in 
your own several legislatures to 
follow the unwarranted example 


of California, your influence 
should be exerted to prevent such 
legislation. 
ica emacs 
THE PHILIPPINES WANT PRICES 
QUOTED IN ADS. 


Manita, P. I., Jan. 16, 1911. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

An article in a recent issue of your 
magazine regarding the quotation of 
orices in advertisements, has struck the 
eynote, especial] for advertisers 
soliciting a mail-order business. In the 
Philippines are 25,000 Americans who 
are constantly turning over the pages 
of the advertising sections of the maga- 
zines in the hope of finding there the 
exact thing they want and the price. 
It takes three months to receive an 
answer from an advertiser as to prices 
of articles and consequently nearly six 
months to receive the article when the 
prices are not quoted in the ad. This 
delay often discourages the prospective 
purchaser from sending his order, even 


* when he is badly in need of the article. 


When the price appears in the ad much 
time is saved the customer and much 
unnecessary correspondence the adver- 
tiser. What applies to the Philippines 
also applies to China and Japan, where 
there is a large field for money-order 
business. 
ArtHur S. Warp. 








The 


George L. Dyer Company 


42 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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You can build a magazine from its 
business end— 

Clubbed-to-death, bargain offer circu- 
lation methods; and— 

Brilliant advertising solicitation that 
would talk money out of the pocket of 


an ossified man. 
Or— 
You can build it from the editorial end— 
Earnest, well written articles, produced by the 


most skilful, most conscientious journalists; 
And fiction of the very highest grade— 


With as many big, sommanding features as the genius of 
your editorial people can think up. 

Many magazines have been built from the business end; 
a precious few have been built from the editorial end. 

Any intelligent, experienced advertiser, who reads maga- 
zines, knows those that have been built from the editorial end. 
He knows that these are the magazines which hold their cir- 
culation by natural—instead of artificial—methods. 

HAMPTON’S is pre-eminently a magazine “built from the 
editorial end.” 

You know of HAMPTON’S not because of its brilliant ad- 
vertising solicitors— 

But because of its editorial features. 

You know HAMPTON’S because it has exploded one edi- 
torial bomb after another which has made the reading public 
buy it! 

The exposure of Trinity Church Corporation’s methods— 
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which blasted a report, and many reforms, out of that rock- 
ribbed citadel of conservatism. 

Admiral Evans’s own story of the American Navy’s world- 
beating trip. The first time a naval or army officer ever did 
such a thing! 

Peary’s Own Story of the Discovery of the North Pole. 

Rostand’s Masterpiece, “Chantecler.” 

The most important articles on railroads ever written— 
Governor Johnson of California using Hampton’s articles on 
Southern Pacific daily in his speeches. 

A series on the Sugar Trust, preceding the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s suits, and from which the Government received in- 
formation to base new suits. 

The first articles on Alaska, balking the Morganheim Grab, 
and suggesting legislative plans which have been adopted by 
other leading reform periodicals. 

The first articles on the Pinchot-Ballinger controversy. The 
first series on the Water Power Trust. 

A most remarkable series of articles regarding woman’s 
work, interests and developments. An epochal series of ar- 
ticles on Politics. 

And never, never once in all the long list—of these and 
many more—has HAMPTON’S ever criticized without offer- 
ing a rational plan, a definite remedy, for any ills described. 

Editorial vigor, equality, alertness, force, independence, 
freedom, sincerity. ; 

“Built from the editorial end” is HAMPTON’S, first, last 
and all the time. 

If you spend your own money in advertising, you are unjust 
to — unless you recognize this great new force in pub- 
lishing 

HAMPTON’S offers you an audience of 2,000,000 highly 
intelligent, alert, progressive readers—high-class, high-priced 
circulation. 

Many high-class advertisers get better returns from HAMP- 
TON’S than from any other medium. Why not you? 


Hampton’s 


‘*The Electrically Alive Magazine of the Hour’’ 


HOWARD P. RUGGLES 
Advertising Manager 


New York 
i Fat mk gt ot 
jew Englan anager, F. W. THURNAU, 
729 Old South Bldg. Western Manager, 
Boston, M: Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 
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Investigating 
The Farm Journal. 


Occasionally an advertiser in farm papers fails 
to get in the one that Publicity calls “the father of them 
all,” because he counts on being solicited, and the Farm 
JouRNAL employs no advertising solicitors. 

If you want to get more than average returns from 
advertising, take a little of your own time and learn for 
yourself some things that experienced advertisers have 
found out about the FarM JouRNAL. 

First, you will find that of its 800,000 subscribers, the 
great majority pay from FIVE TO TEN YEARS AHEAD. No 
other paper in the world has a subscription list like that. 
It means people who have money and are able to buy. 

Next you will learn that for over thirty years the Farm 
JouRNAL has guaranteed the reliability of all its adver- 
tisers. A few others have lately followed its example, 
but for years after it took this stand Farm JourRNAL 
stood like a lone oak-tree on a Western prairie. 

And then you will find that Farm JourNat readers all 
over the country have grown into the HABIT of buying 
from advertisers. This habit has become so general that 
advertisers often report that “FARM JouRNAL brought 
more orders than all the other papers used put together.” 

When you find a paper carrying the cream of agricul- 
tural advertising and no solicitors, it’s a paper that ought 
to be investigated. 

Forms for May close April 5th, unless all space » taken 


sooner. 800,000 circulation. $4.00 a line. Send order 
through any general agency, or direct. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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SENATE BILL AGAINST PRI- 
VATE BRANDS STIRS 
CANNERS. 





RECENT CONVENTION IN THROES OF 
DISCUSSION OVER SUBJ EC T— 
TRADE UNDERCURRENTS AT WORK 
—PROPOSED LAW A BLOW AT THE 
BACK ALLEY MANUFACTURER AND 
A HELP FOR ADVERTISED BRANDS, 





By H. D. Martin. 

There are probably few who 
realize what a lively tussle there 
has been in some quarters over 
the Chamberlain bill recently in- 
troduced in the United States Sen- 
ate. Nor does it appear that the 
average advertiser has taken the 
time to realize the vital issue 
which this unobtrusive piece of 
suggested legislation really repre- 
sents. As a matter of fact the 
entire private-brand problem is 
wrapped up in this bill and if 
there had been any doubt on this 
point, the activity of the whole- 
sale grocers at the recently con- 
cluded convention of the National 
Canners’ Association at Milwau- 
kee, would have cleared it away. 

The Chamberlain bill provides 
for net weight and also for the 
name of the packer or manufac- 
turer on all package or canned 
goods. The theory of this provi- 
sion is that the consumer has the 
right to know the identity of the 
producer. 

The situation at Milwaukee was 
decidedly interesting and at times 
refreshing. Here was one of the 
biggest conventions of the year— 
three or four thousand people, it 
was variously stated, completely 
thronging Milwaukee’s big new 
convention hall. 

The two important questions 
up for consideration were the 
Canadian reciprocity issue and the 
“name on the label.” Reciprocity 
had a walk-over and was endorsed 
without opposition. The “name- 
on-the-label” issue was a horse of 
another color. The canners were 
divided into two camps — those 
who wanted their names on the 
labels and those who were willing 
to have their names on the labels; 
a distinction without a difference. 
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Those who wanted their names on 
the labels were the canners who 
were packing their own brands. 
Those who were willing to have 
their names on the labels were the 
fellows who were packing pri- 
vate brands exclusively (for job- 
bers) ‘or packing private brands 
alongside of their own. There 
were fish of all sizes in this fry, 
mostly of the jellyfish variety, 
however, for they lacked verte- 
bre and were afraid to speak out 
in meeting. However, they were 
willing, if it came to a showdown, 
to see their name on the label. 

“°Tis pleasant to see one’s name 

in print; 

A can’s a can, altho’ there’s noth- 

ing in't. 

The executive committee of the 
association, it may be stated, had 
previously gone to Washington to 
support the proposed legislation, 
so the association was really offi- 
cially on record in favor of the 
Chamberlain bill. The question 
at this time was whether the asso- 
ciation as a body would come 
through with a full and unquali- 
fied endorsement. 

At this stage the wholesalers’ 
association flung itself into the 
breach. For two days the execu- 
tive committee of the wholesalers 
was in executive session with the 
canners. What transpired during 
these star-chamber sessions was 
largely left to conjecture, but the 
purveyors of public intelligence in 
the ante-rooms heard occasional ° 
deep reverberant echoes. The 
wholesalers were having it out 
tooth and nail with the canners. 
They sat down on the bill and on 
the proposed endorsement of it. 
At this point the resolutions com- 
mittee yielded, promised to be good 
and not to say a word about the 
bill in their resolutions. 

But at this juncture the press 
broke loose. The Milwaukee pa- 
pers uncovered the situation and 
announced that the jobbers were 
holding the big stick over the 
canners and that the latter were 
cowering under the threatened 
chastisement. The canners are 
very much interested in publicity, 
but this sort of publicity did not 
taste good, and they promptly 
jumped into another executive ses- 











sion and scratched their eyes 
in again. They looked upon the 
Chamberlain bill and saw that it 
was good, and at the conclusion 
of the session it was announced 
that the canners had unanimously 
endorsed the action of its exec- 
utive committee in upholding the 
proposed pure-food legislation re- 
quiring net weight and the placing 
of the producers’ or packers’ 
names on all labels. 

Whereupon, it is related, the 
wholesalers determined that si- 
lence is golden. 

But the question naturally 
arises, What possible honest rea- 
son could the wholesalers have 
had for such vigorous opposition 
to the legislation contemplated by 
the Chamberlain bill? So far as 
is known, the only reason offered, 


aside from the open confession- 


that it was against the jobbers’ 
interests, was that the public did 
not really care who packed the 
goods—the “public wasn’t inter- 
ested.” But that, it is plain, is 
no reason, but merely an evasion. 
There are plenty of things the 
public isn’t interested in. Except 
in a great crisis, the public is not 
in the habit of expressing its 
wants very plainly. The greatest 
boons to humanity have been 
given the public in spite of its 
clamor rather than in answer to 
it. It’s a question of what the 
public needs rather than what it 
wants, and the proponents of the 
bill contend that the public needs 
to know who makes its foods, 
whether the public is aware of 
this fact or not. 

On the other hand, what pos- 
sible' excuse can the jobber have 
for wanting to keep this informa- 
tion from the public. Honest 
deeds are not done in the dark! 
The activity of the jobbers in so 
strenuously attempting to defeat 
this very righteous legislation is 
one of the strongest evidences 
that there is “something rotten 
in Denmark”! If the private 
brand is a straight, honest, fair 
proposition, why should the job- 
bers as a body struggle so desper- 
ately to prevent the rays of the 
pure-food searchlight falling upon 
this feature of their business? 

As a matter of fact every na- 
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tional advertiser knows that his 
meanest, most underhanded, cut- 
throat competition comes from the 
private brand. It is a thug which 
crouches in the dark alley and 
sandbags the legitimate manufac- 
turer as he passes by openly on 
the highway of commerce. The 
jobbers’ brand is always a trailer, 
following in the wake of the pub- 
licity and popularity created by the 
national advertiser. 

The jobber is a distributor. He 
vigorously resents any invasion 
into his domain by the manufac- 
turer, and the producer who at- 
tempts to compete with the jobber 
in the field of distribution is 
quickly taken to task. But the 
jobber, on the other hand, seldom 
has any compunctions against en- 
tering the manufacturer’s field 
and competing with the manufac- 
turer by means of a private 
brand—a uniform brand placed 
upon goods which may be bought 
in a dozen different factories and 
produced under as many varying 
conditions. 

It is easy to see why the job- 
ber does not want the name of 
the producer on all labels. And 
it is equally easy to see why the 
name on the label is a good thing 
for the consumer, equally good 
for the national advertiser whose 
prosperity depends upon the in- 
tegrity of this brand and, inci- 
dentally, for the publisher, whose 
interests are always in common 
with those of the national adver- 
tiser. 

——_+on 


SPHINX CLUB TO HEAR STRONG 
SPEAKERS ON “FARMERS’ 
NIGHT.” 





Tuesday, March 14th, will be ‘‘Far- 
mer’s Night” at the Sphinx Club. The 
topics to be discussed will be partic- 
ularly interesting at this time, when 
reciprocity with Canada is the talk of 
the two nations. The general topic 
will be “The Farmer, The Foundation 
of the Nation’s Prosperity.” G. B. 
Sharpe, advertising manager of the De- 
Laval Separator Company will talk on 
“A Neglected Market.” John J. Dillon, 
publisher of The Rural New Yorker, 
will speak about “The Business Far- 
mer.” Montgomery Hallowell, of the 
United States Motor Company, will 
take as his subject “The Utility Car 
and the Farmer.” Frank B. White, of 
the Chicago Office of N. W. ‘Ayer & 
Son, will speak about “The Way to 
Reach the Farmer.” 
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Change Of Ownership 


The Smart Set, which, since I founded it in 1900, has 
made profits of over half a million dollars, has been sold. The 
purchaser is John Adams Thayer, who made such a remarkable 
success as one of the publishers of Everybody's Magazine. 
I did not wish to sell the SMart SET; it has bulked large in 
my life for more than a decade. I wanted a publisher for it, 
and, after reading Mr. Thayer’s business autobiography, 
“Astir,” which appeared not long ago, I picked him as the 
ideal co-worker. Frankly, I offered him, free of payment, 
almost a half interest, as the potential value of the property 
with the right publisher would have been very great. My 
offer, for certain reasons, was declined, and realizing that, in 
Mr. Thayer’s hands, the prosperity of the Smart Ser would 
be better conserved, and that its distinctive character as “A 
magazine of cleverness,” given it by its first editor, would be 
not only maintained but intensified, I decided to sell outright, 
and have therefore disposed of all my interest in the SMART 
Ser.—W. D, MANN 


SMART SET OFFICES 
FOR RENT 


The lease of the Smart Set offices, which occupy an 
entire floor of the Knox Building, corner goth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, expires May 1, 1912. The outlook 
is superb, directly overlooking Fifth Avenue and the 
new Public Library. There is a floor space of 2500 
square feet. 


Desiring a location more suitable for publishing, and 


for other reasons, I will rent this floor for the balance 
of the term of the lease at a very reasonable price. 


JOHN ADAMS THAYER CORPORATION 


Publishers 
452 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING FOIBLES 
THROUGH SOLICITOR’S 
SPECTACLES. 


| 





ADVENTURES IN SOLICITING “HARD 
NUTS TO CRACK”—SEDUCTIVENESS 
OF ADVERTISING COPY—A ROSTER 
OF STOCK EXCUSES OF ADVERTIS- 
ING MEN—ADDRESS AT OKLA- 
HOMA CITY AD CLUL. 


By Captain Robert E. Lee, 
Editor and Publisher, the Auto Review, 
St. Louis. 

Some student of psychology has 
said that good talking is the fine 
art of hypnotism, and that all 
good talkers are hypnotists. I 
believe him, and all the more so 
since two weeks ago I hired two 
scheme advertising sOlicitors to 
go out on a special edition of my 
magazine. I gave them the names 
of all the hard nuts, the grouches, 
the pokey ones and the mean 
ones, the fellows whom I could 
not touch and of whom my ad- 
vertising man _ despaired. I 
laughed secretly when I gave 
them the names and giggled in- 
wardly also when I handed them 
the special rate card for that is- 
sue, which was 100 per cent higher 
than ordinarily. 

The next evening they reported 
and, in all innocence of the vile 
plot which I had put up on them, 
they turned me in contracts for 
pages and half-pages at ridicu- 
lously high prices from these 
tough ones and hard ones and 
slow ones. 

“In the name of Beelzebub, 
man,” I said to the arch fiend 
of the two, “how did you get 
these? Tell me what you said to 
them.” 

“Why,” he said, “they’re not 
hard ones. We went in together 
and I started out and talked until 
my neck hurt and my kidneys 
ached and I was as thirsty as a 
fish. Then Jim split in, and when 
he was about dry the man signed 
up for a page and thought we 
were doing him a favor to let 
him in the edition.” 

I have studied this problem of 
advertising sellers and advertising 
buyers, as the old man from Ver- 
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mont would say, “nigh onto forty 
year.” They are worth the study, 
They differ as the leaves of the 
trees and there are successes in 
each class, which go but to 
prove that there is no standard 
by which to judge and no set for- 
mula from which good advertis- 
ing men can be manufactured. 

Long may their tribe wax 
strong and great and fruitful. 
Through their efforts men with 
wares to sell have been induced 
to advertise them suggestively, 
persuasively, attractively, and the 
result is that the farmers’ women 
who in ye olden days wore ging- 
ham bonnets and calico wrappers 
and brogan shoes, to-day wear 
silks and satins and fine St. Louis 
built shoes and willow plumes 
and lace collars and Nemo cor- 
sets and they massage their face 
with Pompeian or other creams, 
and the farmers’ boys buy store 
clothes and white shirts and keep 
creases down the fronts of their 
Sunday breeches, which they call 
trousers as glibly as you do, and 
the farmers themselves spend 
their wheat money for fancy bug- 
gies or eight-hundred-dollar mo- 
tor cars, and they wear delicate 
pink neckties and do not hitch up 
their pants with a nail, as once 
they did, but use silk Bulldog 
suspenders. 

The advertising man has done 
this thing. Satan himself is not 
more insinuating, not more clever, 
not more suggestive than he. It 
is his sole business in life to make 
people want that which they have 
not and that which they could 
just as well do without. The lure 
of the siren for Ulysses was as 
naught to the lure of the adver- 
tising man’s lute of eloquence. 

As old in the game as I am, as 
worldly wise, as inured as I feel 
myself to all forms of persuasion, 
I dare not, I confess, read the ads 
in the magazines or the farm pa- 
pers or the newspapers or the na- 
tional weeklies, for I find myseli 
crazily yearning for every safety 
razor, every kind of everlasting 
sock, every set of garden seeds, 
every new collar, every motor 
boat pattern and every pair of 
garters advertised there. 

Still less do I dare to read the 
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catalogue of the mail-order 
houses, for the genius of the man 
who writes them is such that, to 
keep myself from sending every 
cent I make to Chicago for things 
neither I nor anybody else wants, 
I find I am compelled to avoid 
them as I would a scarlet fever 
placard. 

In the last fifteen years I have 
worked with or employed a great 
many advertising sellers and I 
have marveled at their versatility, 
their aplomb, their unshakable 
self-possession, their perspicacity, 
their insistence, their tirelessness, 
and their relentlessness. 

They combine within themselves, 
speaking “dogmatically,” the speed 
of the greyhound, the intelligence 
of the fox terrier, the good na- 
ture of the Newfoundland, the 
scent of the bloodhound, the sport- 
keenness of the pointer, the per- 
sistence of the bulldog, and the 
intrepid bravery of the mastiff. 

And how they differ as to phys- 
ical, mental and—forgive me— 
moral characteristics, is a marvel. 
There is the smooth, oily fellow 
with the insinuating manner who 
gets the business by flattery, ca- 
jolery and oleaginous methods. 

There is the dignified, tall, 
statuesque, side-whiskered gentle- 
man who talks impressively and 
wears the air of a prince of the 
royal blood. He also gets the 
business. 

There is the fellow who thinks 
the only way to get business is 
by boozing with his customers. I 
confess I put him at the bottom 
of the list. 

There is the one, scarce indeed, 
yet occasionally seen, who has the 
religious turn. I knew one in St. 
Louis who carried a_ leather- 
bound Testament with him on 
the street cars and read at it up- 
side down. 

To my mind, the top-notcher is 
the clean-cut, active, keen fellow, 
who gets business by enthusiasm 
for his proposition, who bubbles 
with interest in and his belief in 
what he is doing. I like that fel- 
low. He is of the salt of the 
earth, 

And then there is the woman 
solicitor—and may the Lord be 
merciful to her. 














en- 
Minded 
The women 
who read The 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 
are ready for 
suggestions 
for new and 
better ways of 
doing the 
same old 
housework. 


Have you any to make? 
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On the other side of this adver- 
tising proposition is the man who 
gives out the copy—the advertis- 
mg manager or the advertising 
partner, or the publicity director, 
whatever you will call him or he 
likes to be called. His species 
cannot -be catalogued, but 1 would 
like to post up a few types of ad- 
vertising managers and their ex- 
cuses in the hope that their proto- 
types will forgive me and mend 
their ways. 

Some of the excuses for not 
giving copy to solicitors are so 
flagrantly rotten that they finally 
get to be amusing. How many 
* of you on both sides of this ad- 
vertising fence remember the ad- 
vertising manager who makes this 
excuse: 

“Well, Mr. Magazine—or Mr. 
Farm Journal, I understand the 
real value of using your medium, 
but you see our business is so pe- 
culiar. It is unlike that of any 
others in our line, and it would 
really do us no good to adver- 
tise.” 

There is another one who ex- 
cuses thus: “Yes, we want to ad- 
vertise, but you see our capital is 
so limited that we cannot afford 
to extend our business just at this 
time.” 

Another one says: “Yes, adver- 
tising is good, but you see our 
factory output is limited and we 
can barely fill the orders we now 
have.” 

Still another says: “No, not 
now. You see our goods sell only 
in season, t@ advertise them at 
any other time would be a waste 
of money.” Strange to say, no 
matter when he is seen, it is out 
of season. 

Still another one tells you: “You 
bet, I’m a believer in advertising. 
I believe in big copy, though. 
Pages—nothing less than pages. 
Why, I wouldn’t take a quarter- 
page if you would give it to me 
for nothing. No, we won’t adver- 
tise until we can afford to use 
pages.” Of course, the time never 
arrives when he can! 

The fellow to despair over is 
the man who says: “We have de- 


cided that we can get better re- 
sults by direct appeal through the 
mail. 


We have tried advertising 
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but secured no results.” If you 
ask hard enough you will find 
that he once used half a page in 
a church programme, and wrote 
copy while the woman waited for 
it. 

Another man for whom pity 
goes out is he who seriously and 
sadly tells you: “I would like to 
advertise and I believe in it, but 
you see we sell our goods on so 
close a margin that it does not 
give us the slightest room for ad- 
vertising.” Poor fellow, if he is 
a boss, you find him a couple of 
years later clerking for some 
competitor who always asked and 
got a profit. 

There is another who tells you, 
as one did me a few weeks ago, 
in Louisville: “We will advertise 
with you as soon as we get our 
factory to going at full capacity. 
We cannot do that until we can 
educate skilled labor. All the 
skilled labor in our line goes to 
St. Louis or Chicago. If you will 
get us two hundred good work- 
men we will gladly advertise with 
you.” And if you did, he would 
probably use an eighth of a page 
one time. 

The despair of my life has al- 
ways been the fellow who writes 
me or tells me “I am sorry I can 
do nothing with you. Our adver- 
tising appropriation has been en- 
tirely exhausted until next Feb- 
ruary.” 

A week later you will find his 
full page ad, for which he paid 
$100, in a one-night grand opera 
programme, 2950 of which were 
left lying on the floor of the opera 
house by the audience and the 
other fifty went to the adver- 
tisers, 

After all, the toughest man to 
argue with is he who tells you, 
and truthfully, that his house has 
in hand more orders than it can 
fill and will be so situated for the 
next six months. There is no 
answer for him, no argument that 
will get behind his impregnable 
armor, unless you remind him that 
time lasts on to eternity and that 
there will come a period when 
orders will not be so plentiful. 
His answer to that is: “When that 
time comes, see me and I will give 
you a contract.” 
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| SECONDARY 


CIRCULATION 


Copies of The Monitor are “passed 
along,” the original subscriber sending 
the paper to others interested in clean 
journalism, until in many cases four 
or five families read each copy. This 
“secondary circulation” is just as val- 
uable to the national advertiser as 
primary circulation, and 


COSTS NOTHING 


This is an added reason why the national 
advertiser should use The Monitor. 
Some other reasons are: Its highly 
censored advertising, eliminating the 
competition of objectionable advertis- 
ing, its clean, constructive reading 
matter, its family circulation, its wide- 
spread, interested and loyal clientele. 
No other daily newspaper possesses 
these in so large a degree as 


The Christian 


Science Monitor 


Any national campaign will be greatly 
strengthened if The Monitor is in- 
cluded on the list. 


Twenty cents a line. 
Published in Boston. 
Four Editions daily. 
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YOU CAN REACH 
PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS 
THROUG/T 


American Journal of Clinical Medicine, Chicago, IIl. 
American Journal of Surgery, New York City. 
American Medicine, New York City. 

Interstate Medical Journal, St. Louis, Mo, 

Medical Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Therapeutic Gazette, Detroit, Mich. 


‘The Leading Monthly Medical 


Journals of America’”’ 


Clean, high-class and influential, these publications unquestionably 
offer to acceptable advertisers the quickest, most economical and most 
effective way of reaching over 100,000 of the country’s busy physicians. 
Manufacturers of foods, household supplies, special kinds of clothing, 
sanitary and plumbing appliances, hygienic products, soaps, toilet at- 
ticles—anything in fact that the doctor can use and recommend to his 
patients—should investigate the remarkable possibilities offered by an 
inexpensive campaign to the American medical profession. 

To state it fairly, every firm that has ever systematically sought and 


substantially secured the patronage and co-operation of the practicing 
physicians of the country, has achieved real and permanent success. 


Through “The Big Six” it is easy to develop and hold a medical 
patronage that means unlimited business success. 


For detailed information and interesting data, address any or all 
of the journals mentioned above. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER 
WITH AUTOMOBILE 
ADVERTISING? 





WHAT HAPPENED WHEN A MODERN 
DIOGENES THUMBED THE AUTO 
COPY IN THE PERIODICALS—OVER- 
WHELMED BY FLOOD OF TECHNI- 
CAL STATEMENTS AND FRIGHT- 
ENED BY FEATS OF PLUNGING PRO- 
JECTILES—— ANALYSIS OF SOME 
ADS. 


By Jerome De Wolff. 

I have decided to buy a motor- 
car! 

I naturally turn to the once-a- 
month - and-twelve-months-a-year 
automobile show—the advertising 
sections of the standard maga- 
zines, and therein I set about se- 
lecting my car. 

A cursory glance convinces me 
that the car I want is somewhere 
pictured and described in these 
pages. My decision will largely 
depend upon the claims set forth 
in these printers’ ink selling 
talks. Therefore, let us see what 
the automobile factories say in 
behalf of their product. 

Mind you, I am looking for a 
moderate-priced car, have never 
turned an automobile steering 
wheel in my life, and could not 
distinguish a carburetor from a 
spark plug. 

I am the famed “average con- 
sumer.” 

The first page advertisement I 
run across tells me that: The car 
weighs 3,400 pounds, and there- 
fore can use smooth, easy springs. 
It has a single-lever control, high 
wheels, long-stroke motor, and 
therefore uses almost every parti- 
cle of gas. 

By the time I’ve decided that I 
know nothing about “single- 
lever control,” and care less about 
gas, I _Pass along to a neighboring 
page in which a racy looking car 
suggests the nobbiest thing in 
IQII designs. 

I learn that the car did twelve 
miles in twenty seconds, or twen- 
ty miles in twelve seconds (or an 
equally amazing stunt) at the 
Daytona races; starts off on a 
first speed of eighty miles an 
hour, etc., ete. 
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Being of a peaceable, cautious 
disposition, I pass up this car 
and look around for a car that is 
geared up just fast enough to 
beat the New Haven in from 
New Rochelle. 

I am drawn to a car of classy 
line, and plunge into a description 
of it. I find that it “has no 
valves,” to begin with. I am dis- 
appointed. Being no mechanic, I 
wanted a real engine with valves. 
It has “one piston, one piston 
rod.” 

I am still further disappointed, 
and decide that this sounds too 
risky for a long run; so I _pass 
on to-another car that has’. “124- 
inch wheel-base; 36-inch dvheels, 
unit power plant; long-stroke; 
large valve motor 4%4x5% 
inches; tire irons, and shock ab- 
sorbers.” 

By this time I know less about 
a motor car than when I began 


HEN one owner writes us tha’ 
his year's repairs cost him $3.75— 


win another says his OtuO cost /ess to keep 
¥7 wp than his horse and buggy—when a third tells ; 
7 us he drove his OhiO through a Florida swamp that VW 
4 , nothing but an ox-team had ever before penetrated— 

; 3 it any wonder that we feel a mighty pride in the product 4 
J of onr factory—a car that gives an owner $5000 service at VE 
@ price range of $2150 10 $2450? 

In tow cost of up-keep, in stick-to-it-iveness, in looks, in everything 
7, that goes to make motor-car perfection, "the ONO comes auncer to Oe 

1 ideal of the man who is willing to spend between saaag 
bis car, than any other automobile made in Ame: 
The oes le ~ of the finest agents 
A open. for territory if yours an iserates ane 
. wm count ON INTEGRITY” 


ELMWOOD STATION 
onto 





THIS COPY REALLY TELLS SOMETHING. 


my quest. I’ve learned that auto- 
mobiles have a “wheel base” but 
what it is, Heaven only knows! 
Then there’s the magic “434 x5%4 
large valve motor,” and the ex- 
traordinary “unit power plant.” 
I am beginning to think that, 
along with my car, I would better 
fit up a machine shop. 











Still, I continue my search. If 
Jones can run a car, I can, wheel- 
base or no wheel-base. 

I learn that: “Mr. Blank, of —, 
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A GOOD TRADE-PAPER ADVERTISEMENT THAT 
DRIFTED INTO THE GENERAL 
MAGAZINES, 


ran his 48 H.P. Scorpion more 
than 6,000 miles in 1910 at a total 
expense of three cents.” And also 
that another spendthrift owner of 
the same make car actuaily squan- 
dered thirty cents in repairs in 
1909, during which he ran his car 
11,000 miles. I pray for the as- 
sistance of Diogenes, and turn 
the page. 

I now find myself in a perfect 
maze of “three point suspensions,” 
“sliding gears,” “selective trans- 
missions,” “direct drives,” “jump 
sparks,” “make-and-break,” and a 
tangle of technicality, from which 
I emerge weary and disheartened, 
convinced that a simple roadster, 
which I had fondly pictured as 
innocent of mechanical mystery 
as the plebeian wheelbarrow, was 
in reality as intricate and impres- 
sive a mass of machinery as a 
ten-wheeled Mogul. 

From curiosity, I read two 
more pages. One throws cold 
water on my hopes by declaring 
that “only one hundred of our 
cars are made a year, and the out- 
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put of our factory for the current 
year is already disposed of.” 

The other graphically describes 
the daredevil flight of the Plung- 
er car in capturing the imposing 
gold trophy offered by that emi- 
nent sportsman, T. Treadlightly 
Trifles—a feat in which I am ab- 
solutely uninterested, since I wish 
a quiet, tractable, well-behaved 
touring car, and not a projectile. 

I now come to a serious recap- 
itulation of my search for a car. 

Five manufacturers  over- 
whelmed me with an unintellig- 
ible array of stupid “specifica- 
tions,” clear only to a skilled me- 
chanic. 

Four factories, supreme in their 
control of the high-cost field, con- 
tented themselves with a dignified 
presentation of their car, with 
half a dozen words in its praise, 
This was publicity, and mighty 
good publicity. 

Three manufacturers tried to 
sell me a stock touring car. On 
the strength of trophies cap- 
tured by, specially constructed 
racing cars—a subterfuge that 


Cause 
Thought; Expenence, Engineering ability of the 
highest order. Unexcelled facilities. “Best of 
. Highly skilled workmanship. Con 
scientious inspection. Rational weight, power 


and capacity. Balance of design. 
of safety. Irreducible simplicity 


A car that wins —wins its faces, wins 
its owners, wins its passengers. 


‘ te the 681-400 Clase . 
All the Anserican Spredway Recorts (rom to to 
200 Mikes. 


Regerdiess of Clase 

All the Amencen y Records from $5 10 
200 Miles (Recorts made on the indisaapoln, 
Atlanta ond Lon 





HANDSOME IN DESIGN, BUT OF DOUBTFUL 
VALUE IN ARGUMENT, 


even I, a novice, could penetrate. 

One manufacturer endeavored 
to trick me into buying his car by 
representing that it would cost 
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g- 
1g 
i- 
y These cards have proven very interesting to general 
- advertisers, judging by the many requests coming in for them. 
e. The subjects for “Series A” are: 
D- 
fr, 
r- 
ig ..-1. Selecting Newspapers  ....11. The Order System 
& ...+2. Selecting Magazines .+++12. Price Demoralization 
; ....3. The Rate Unit ... 13. Agency Responsibility 
be .++«4. Agency Service ..++14, Half Baked Advertising 
i ....5. Printing Requirements ....15. Sampling 
d ....6, Art in Advertising ..++16, Changing Copy 
“ ...+7. Moming Papers .+++17, Localized Advertising 
y ...- 8, Evening Papers . + +18, Sales and Advertising 
..--9, Sunday Papers ~ .... 19. Distribution 
0 ... 10. Problem of Plates ....20. Whose Agent is He? 
n 
\~ 
d ; ; , 
it These cards were prepared as private instructions to 


our solicitors defining essential points on important problems 
in advertising. 

As long as this new supply of Series A cards lasts, we 
shall be glad to send a set to any general advertiser who 
checks in the accompanying list the subjects in which he is 
especially interested. 


The data on these cards is based on facts and ex- 
periences. Each topic is itemized and condensed until close 
application is required to comprehend the full meaning implied. 
Whoever reads these cards will appreciate the value of a 
competent and thorough advertising agency. 


Advertising Agency 
| 31 East 22d Street 





NEW YORK 














Mr. Hodge Is Right 
About Printing— 


He is quoted in last week’s issue 
of Printers’ Ink as follows: 


“What a salesman’s voice is 
to him, type is to an advertiser. 
The same clearness, strength, 
force, and personality can be 
attained through type and type 
effects as through the spoken 
word.” 


What would you give to find 
a printer who knew both 
when and how to make type 
“thump on the table” and 
how and when to convey an 
impression of quiet reserve? 


Would you go to the trouble 
of writing a letter to find one 
who can express emphasis 
without resorting to 72- 
point? 


And what if he used 72-point 
where it was really needed 
regardless of that printer’s 
fetich ‘‘typographical 
beauty?” 


If his charges were right in 
the bargain, would that 
tempt you to try him out on 
that job you are planning 


now? 


Here is the address— 


The Reliance Press 
=" 300 to 310 E. 22d St. 
New York 


(Schlegel Building, Cor. 2d Ave.) 
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me but a few cents a year to 
maintain. 

Two advertisers had the fore- 
sight to talk horse-sense to me 
about an automobile: to suggest 
the economy of a car, without de- 
scending to an absurdity; to point 
out its power, without resorting 
to differential calculus; to explain 
the ease with which it took 
thank-ye-ma’ams, without making 
a chemical analysis of the steel 
in the springs. 

Several million dollars will be 
spent in moving the immense 
output of motor cars this spring 
and fall. The logical selling me- 
dium, through which the desire 
to own a car must first be cre- 
ated, is advertising; but writing 
motor-car copy upon the pre- 
sumption that every purchaser is 
a mechanical engineer, is as 
wasteful and as futile as trying 
to sell Uneeda Biscuits through 


| an analysis of the dough. 








sor 


CALLOPY ESTABLISHES ADVER- 
TISING COMPANY. 








Arthur Leo Callopy has organized a 
company on the Pacific Coast to be 
known as The J Company. The 
new organization will devote its atten- 
tion to bank and trust company pub- 
licity exclusively and will operate of- 
fices in San Francisco and Seattle. 

The publication of The Bank De- 
positor will be an important feature of 
the new organization. It is the copy- 
righted title of a house-organ which 
Mr. Callopy has published for several 
years. 

“There are hundreds—yes, thousands 
of progressive bankers who _ employ 
high-grade advertising methods,” writes 
Mr. Callopy in an article on ‘Postal 
Savings Banks and Advertising” in a 
recent number of Trust Companies. 
“The postal savings banks will not be 
felt by them very long, perhaps not at 
all. If they lose deposits in the begin- 
ning they will return in due time. By 
adopting advertising methods it is only 
a matter of a little time until they 
secure all they might have lost together 
with a great proportion of that which 
was formerly ‘deposited’ in mattresses 
and cellars. i : 

“How can bankers secure this public 
confidence? They must instill into the 
minds of that public the principles upon 
which they operate. They must have 
publicity. They must talk to the people 
in their homes. They must convince 
these people of their stability. 

“One thing is certain. The new law 
means death to the ‘card ad.’ It means 
an intelligent analysis of local and na- 
tional conditions and the employment 
of strictly high-grade advertising to 
meet these conditions.” 
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“SMART SET” MAGAZINE SOLD 
TO JOHN ADAMS THAYER. 





The Smart Set Magarin has been 
sold outright by Col. W. D. Mann to 
John Adams Thayer, formerly of Every- 
ody’s Magazine. , 

: “Tt is ee that I am to get back into 
harness,’ Mr. Thayer said. “I have 
bought the Smart Set Magazine from 
the Ess Ess Publishing Company. A 
new company, to be called the John 
Adams Thayer Corporation, Pub!ishers, 
is in process of formation. For the 
present Smart Set will be the only pub- 
lication issued by the new corporation.” 

The threatened tax on magazine ad- 
vertising does not dismay Mr. Thayer. 
The capital of the new corporation 
will be sufficient, he says, to take ad- 
vantage of the ‘“‘new era in publishing 
which Mr. Hitchcock may usher in, a 
condition of things far more sane than 
the present. i 

“Why should publishers, in the at- 
tempt to make up the manufacturing 
and selling deficit and reap a profit 
sides, engage in such a mad rush for 
a big circulation at any cost?” asked 
Mr. Thayer. ‘And why should the ad- 
vertiser be expected to shoulder this 
burden? In my opinion, he should 
not. The Smart Set does not ask this 
of the advertiser, for there is a profit 
on every copy sold.” 

The Smart Set was established in 
1900 by the Ess Ess Company, owned 
by Col. W. D. Mafn. It achieved al- 
most immediate success. 

Mr. Thayer is best known to the 
public through his former joint owner- 
- of ers and his breezy 
and original book ‘“‘Astir.”” He was 
born in Boston and has come up from 
the compositor’s case and the “road.” 
When he had qualified as an expert, he 
was summoned by Cyrus Curtis to 
help revolutionize The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Here he introduced many 
novelties and set on foot the crusade 
for clean advertising which has pro- 
foundly affected the whole field of 
magazine publicity. 

_Later he was for a short time asso- 
ciated with Munsey’s Magazine as 
business manager, and after a year’s 
work on a Boston daily, returned to 
New York to rehabilitate The Delin- 
eator, now under the management of 
Mr. Ridgway, his former partner in 
Everybody's Magazine. In 1905 the 
Ridgway-Thayer Company took over 
from John Wanamaker the then_lan- 
guishing Everybody's. The remarkable 
success of that magazine under its new 
management is a familiar story, and 
Mr. Thayer’s retirement, before the 
establishment of Ridgway’s Weekly, is 
as well known. 

Mr. Thayer’s return to the field will 
be followed with great interest by the 
advertising and magazine world. No 
plans are announce It is stated that 
two well-known writers, Mark Lee 
Luther and Louise Closser Hale, will 
be on the staff of advisory writers. 





_ The interests of A. E. Fowler, W. G. 
Fowler and H. W. Averill in The 
Fowler-Simpson Company were acquired 
on February 1 by Prescott Simpson. 








Illustrated 
Sunday 
Magazine 


Here is the record of a leading 
summer underwear advertiser's 
campaign in our magazine dur- 
ing the last three years: 


1909—The amount spent was—$1612.80 
1910—The amount spent was— 4352.00 


_1911—The order amounts to— 6900.00 


Such figures as the above prove 
the standing of the ILLUS- 
TRATED SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE with advertis- 


ers who have tried it out. 


Why don’t you include this 
magazine on your list this year 
for at least a trial order. We 
will take the chance of increas- 
ing it next year, 


This is our record for the first 
three months of 1911 as com- 
pared with the same months 
in 1910. 


January, 1911 - 45% Increase 
February, 1911 - 22% Increase 
March, 1911 about 25% Increase 


BLOCk 
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NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING TAX _ PUB- 
LICLY DEBATED BY GOV- 
ERNMENT AND 
PUBLISHERS. 
HOUSTON, OF THE PUBLISHERS’ 
PUSTAL COMMITTEE, AND THIRD 
ASSISTANT BRITT, PUT THE ISSUE 
BEFORE POPULAR AUDIENCE—PUB- 
LISHERS SEEM TO HAVE SYMPA- 

THY OF THE AUDIENCE. 





The magazine advertising tax 
proposal, though dropped for the 
time being, has come to the pub- 
lic forum. It was the subject of 
debate between the Government, 
represented by Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General J. J. Britt, 
and the publishers represented by 
Herbert S. Houston, vice-presi- 
dent of Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, in Jersey City last Sunday 
afternoon. The debate was held 
under the auspices of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute of Jersey City in 
the Jersey City high school, with 
almost a thousand present. A 
novel feature was that there were 
no judges, except the audience, 
which interrupted both speakers 
with occasional applause when- 
ever a telling point was made. As 
determined by this standard of 
approval, the publishers’ speaker 
seemed to have the better of the 
argument as it proceeded. The 
public seemed interested despite 
the fact that President Taft and 
Congress have decided not to 
push the matter at present. 

Mr. Britt kept himself well to 
the facts and the figures which he 
had collected, with the exception 
of those times when he made feel- 
ing references to how Johnny and 
other little folks were only wait- 
ing till the advent of penny post- 
age in order to write more letters 
and thus to broaden in intellect 
and sympathies much faster than 
now when the incubus of the 
magazines, bursting with ads, 
weighs on the Post-Office depart- 
ment. ' 

The _ Assistant © Postmaster- 
General scored his most telling 
point when he asked if the peo- 
ple, “you and I and our friends,” 
as he expressed it to his hearers, 
should be taxed thirty-two cents 
a pound for their letters when the 


INK. 


publishers had te pay only one 
cent a pound for sending their 
magazines. 

“I like the magazines,” said Mr, 
sritt. “1 have admired their 
courage in fighting privilege and 
the selfishness of the interests, in 
the behalf of the people. But | 
am a lawyer and striving to make 
the cost of this postal service 
evenly distributed. I therefore 
ask whether it is consistent for 
those magazines to demand privi- 
leges of the very kind which they 
have been fighting. 

In reply to this suggestion, Mr, 
Houston assured his hearers that 
the magazines wanted no favors 
from the Government. They were 
willing to pay all that it cost an 
economically and intelligently ad- 
ministered Post-Office Depart- 
ment to handle the periodicals. 
Though Mr. Houston was also 
well armed with figures, he had 
not spoken long before he took his 
stand upon the broad ground that 
the Post-Offce Department 
should be managed with the same 
efficiency of a private business. 

Mr. Britt said in substance: 

“The Post-Office Department is 
the most useful of the Govern- 
ment enterprises. This, my hear- 
ers, is your problem. The ofh- 
cials of the department are your 
servants working for your inter- 
ests and yours alone. Contemplate 
these figures: During the last fis- 
cal year there went through the 
mail 15,250,000,000 pieces of ma.l 
matter. Of these 282,000,000 were 
first-class pieces going free under 
the Congressional frank; 6,250, 
000,000 were letters you and your 
families have written; 1,750,000 - 
000 were postal cards and beauti- 
ful picture post cards; 4,500,000- 
000 were newspapers, magazines 
and periodicals (I'll leave it to 
Mr. Houston to make a distinc- 
tion between these) ; 2,500,000,000 
were books and pamphlets; and 
170,000,000 pieces were merchan- 
dise under four pounds weight. 

“The total cost of the service 
was $229,000,000, approximately. 
But the Government did not re- 
ceive this back. The difference 
between receipts and expenditures 
was five and three-quarters mil- 
lion dollars, which represents 
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what the Government is out of | 
pocket. 

“I say seriously that the maga- 
zines don’t pay as much postage | 
as they should. The second-class 
mail as a whole did not pay what 
it should as a matter of equality 
to you and to me.” -_. 

Mr. Britt then related how in | 
1879 the rate on second class was | 
dropped to two cents and in 1885 
to one cent. But the magazines 
were different then, he said. 
While the reading matter was | 
from twenty-five to fifty pages, 
the advertisements were absurdly | 
small in comparison. 

“I have a representative maga- | 
zine of March, 1879. I find that 
it has 130 pages of reading and | 
15 pages wholly or partly -adver- | 
tising. ‘The same magazine for | 
March, 1911, has 132 pages of 
reading and 69 pages of adver- 
tisements. This is one of the 
most modest of the periodicals. 
It is foolish to fit to-day’s maga- 
zines to what Congress felt thirty- 
two years ago. : 

“Another magazine has 598 | 
pages; it’s as large as a telephone | 
directory. It is 98 per cent ads. 
Another magazine I examined re- 
cently had 374 pages of which 96 
per cent was advertising. 

“The publishers say that the 
advertising creates the profitable 
first class mail matter. This is 
unverified and unproved. The 
advertising may for a little time 
cause a little flush of first and 
third class matter. Every time 
we carry a pound of second class 
matter we lose eight cents. The 
result ‘is the department lacks 
$72,000,000 of getting a return 
for the service. 1? 

“T believe in a self-sustaining 
department. Every service should 
pay what it costs. Under the 
strictest economy and application 
on the part of your officials in the 
department the deficit has been 
brought down to $6,000,000. But 
if it were brought down to 
nothing, the rate would still be 
unequal. Those for whom the 
debt is incurred should pay that 
debt.” 

MR. HOUSTON’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Houston hit the bull’s-eye 

the first thing. when he stated 
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emphatically that the publishers 
wanted no favors—they were 
willing to pay their full share, 


after a thorough accounting 
should show what that share 
justly is. 


He quoted a report of former 
Postmaster-General Cortelyou to 
the effect that the post-office de- 
ficit was only a paper deficit, and 
that it could be wiped out with 
better business methods. 

He reviewed the progress of 
postal rate legislation—how the 
rate of two cents and then in 1885 
of one cent was established with- 
out the consent or the knowledge 
of the publishers. The magazines 
have gone forward under the 
rules of free competition. When 
almost every other activity is 
taking the form of the trust, the 
publishing business has remained 
severely competitive. 

“Take,” said Mr. Houston, “the 
five magazines, which according to 
the records of Printers’ Ink, the 
leading authority on advertising, 
are the greatest mediums for ad- 
vertising. Their aggregate gross 
advertising income was slightly 
less than two million and a half 
dollars in 1910. Their aggregate 
net receipts, after the expenses of 
securing this advertising have 
been deducted, were $1,204,000. 
The entire net profit of these 
leading magazines was only $203,- 
734.57. The whole profit of the 
publishers is only one-tenth of 
what they take in advertising. 

“The Post-Office Department 
urges that the magazines are the 
cause of the deficit. But this can- 
not be, for while during the last 
twenty years the circulation of 
the magazines has been increasing 
the deficit has been dropping. In 
1870 the deficit was twenty-one 
per cent of the entire turn-over; 
in 1880 nine and six-tenths per 
cent; in 1890 eight per cent; in 
1900 five per cent; in 1902 two 
and four-tenths per cent. With 
this steady decrease who can say 
that there is not a causal relation 
between the second class periodi- 
cals and the revenues of the first 
class? During the time that the 
population has scarcely doubled 
the post-office business has in- 


creased five times! 
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“The Post-Office Department is 
encrusted with customs that eat 
into the receipts needlessly. ‘There 
are between 29,000 and 30,000 R. 
F. D. routes, and these are coy- 
ered by wagons with a capacity 
of 1,500 pounds, and as a matter 
of fact they carry only a few 
pounds. Mail of the second class 
is often carried on fast limited 
trains at great expense, when it 
could be carried just as etticiently 
on less expensive trains. 

“What do the publishers object 
to in the measure just dropped? 
First it was a rider, a form of leg- 
islation prohibited by statute in 
twenty-seven states of the Union; 
second, the “rider” was so drawn 
as to affect but twenty per cent 
of the second class periodicals; 
third, it gave the Postmaster- 
General discretionary power of 
dangerous import—it would have 
meant nothing less than bureau- 
cracy at Washington. The pub- 
lishers will cordially assist the 
commission which has been ap- 
pointed by the President for an 
examination into this difficult sub- 
ject. All that we want is busi- 
nesslike treatment.” 

Mr. Houston then gave a sketch 
of the development of the maga- 
zines, and the popular principles 
for which they have militantly 
fought. 

In his rebuttal speech Mr. Britt 
said the department had selected 
the magazines because they were 
the arch offenders. The average 
newspaper haul is only 291 miles 
as against an average magazine 
haul of 1,079 miles. “I ask if the 
representative of the publishers 
is willing that the people shall 
continue to pay thirty-two cents a 
pound while they only have to 
pay one cent a pound,” he said. 

Mr. Houston replied that he, as 
a publisher, was willing to pay 
more, if the increase were estab- 
lished under a businesslike man- 
ner of accounting. He then told 
how Cyrus Curtis is sending his 
periodicals to Canada by fast 
freight with satisfaction to all 
concerned. And the freight com- 
panies are making money on the 
transportation. Can’t the Govern- 
ment accomplish what private 
corporations are accomplishing? 
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The CHICAGO RECORD- HERALD 


HAS THE LARGEST KNOWN CIRCULATION 
OF ANY CHICAGO MORNING PAPER 


During the five months from October 3, 1910, the date of 
The Chicago Record-Herald’s reduction to one cent daily, to 
March 1, 1911, The Chicago Record-Herald has increased 
its daily circulation 71,977 and its Sunday circulation 37,913, 


Making a Net Paid Average Circulation 
for the Month of February 


210,018 DAILY AND 224,251 SUNDAY 


This is absolutely net paid circulation free from any aug- 
mentation by the sale of newspaper coupons in voting contests. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION. 
February, 1911, 

















BEB iste chdcers sietoG ane oes POLO isis ksis sy ct.neacnes oo ds 209,873 
2 209,761 | 16. 209,817 
Ce ee ene ere 209,750 
WN tia. aiidkate atineiecole 208,898 | 18.. 209,688 
5 (Sunday) ........... 220,946 = (Sunday) . haha ec 223,651 
PR eae Auge wr a due Ged ee rr 
vf 208,283 | 21. . 209,863 
Le ee eee END TEIE s.  So sia oe we wravere oO ate 210,515 
ee eT I elo os5.5 oa oi sips eee ealeie 210,667 
SE 8 er 
| ee ne BE OM cig oversee so. ose wale 211,658 
bo nee. ate Nga it 224,077 | 26 (Sunday)............ 228,330 
(5 aden, 0a | A MRE oot ole os we sewed aw 213,590 
fj rah tier, oe Wyte ala cawa yar ae rn SO 
SWORN MONTHLY AVERAGE NET PAID. 
Daily Sunday 
Rr A PO os oes ober ths eeeeees 138,041* 186,338 
RE UR ONEN IG IONO S-5 5.0.5 50 exvins sc sagne Was eo’s 168,641 193,519 
PROVOMDOT, S010. oo cok oe ccc cee nebaws noes 2 OED 200,601 
RPE, CREO. 6 6.0 a oases: d.o Sores eho 187,189 208,229 
I 50 seb careras, eae oa 202,287 211,158 
RRC NN oie bis ean cbse en 210,018 224,251 


*Before reduction to 1 cent daily on Oct. 3. 


The CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office: 710 Times Building 
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FORM AND PROPORTION IN 
AD CONSTRUCTION. 


SCIENTIFIC DEDUCTIONS THAT HELP 
THE ADVERTISER TO ACCOMPLISH 
HIS PURPOSE — ACCOMPLISHING 
THE BEST OPTICAL RESULTS NOT A 
HAPHAZARD MATTER. 








By George French. 
I do not know that there is any 
hard-and-fast rule for the form of 
an advertisement. There are those 


long,” or “golden section.” The 
magazine half-page, and quarter- 
page are also practically correctly 
proportioned, according to this 
rule. The proper proportion for the 
“golden section” is: 1:1.681; or, 
practically, 3:5. This is the ar- 
tistic proportion, and the mathe- 
matical proportion also; but | 
have found that in designing book 
pages and isolated pieces of print- 
ing it is, necessary to consider 
some other matters. For a book 


who give rules, and 
justify them. But the 
same rule of exigency 
applies here as in every 
advertising activity. It 
is easy to quote rules 
for the form of print- 
ed pieces which stand 
alone, such as circulars. 
But most advertising 
appears in conjunction 
with other advertise- 
ments, and the form of 
one must depend upon 
the form of the others 
or the form of the 
sheet .upon which they 
are printed. Yet there 
are certain principles 
that apply to the form 
and proportion of ad- 
vertisements when the 
general effect will per- 
mit them to be used 
The great object to be 
sought, as to form, is 
that the advertisement 
may appear pleasing 
and forceful in its en- 
vironment. For this 
reason any rule has to 
be observed, modified 
or ignored as appears 
necessary in each case. 

There are several 
forms that lend them- 
selves to type treat- 
ment and are employed 
in art, the square, the 
circle, the oblong rec- 
tangle, the oval, the 
pyramid, etc. Of these 
the square and the ob- 
long rectangle are the 
forms usually employed 
for advertisements — 


the rectangle much the more fre- 
quently. The ordinary magazine 
page is nearly a true “golden ob- 


CUTICURA 
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SKIN 


Is found in warm baths with 
Cuticura Soap and gentle 
anointings with Cuticura 
Ointment. Relief is imme- 
diate and grateful for ecze- 
mas, rashes, itchings, irrita- 
tions and chafings which 
make life miserable for 
tender skinned babies 
and tired, fretted mothers. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Fic. 2—A Lonc ap 
WHICH SHOWS __ RE- 
GARD FOR THE “GOLDEN 
SECTION” PRINCIPLE, 
AS IT NATURALLY DI- 
VIDES INTO TWO SEC- 
TIONS, AS SHOWN BY 
THE LINE WE HAVE 
DRAWN. 


“golden 


page the length must 
be made to include the 
page heading and the 
folio at the foot. For 
an advertisement en- 
closed with a rule or 
border the length must 
be somewhat less than 
the formula specifies. 
In fact, for an adver- 
tisement a better for- 
mula is 4:6. 

But the “golden sec- 
tion” furnishes a very 
good standard for pro- 
portional measurement, 
Why it should be ac- 
cepted as a standard is 
not very clear, except 
that it is a form that 
looks right to the 
trained eye. It is at 
the bottom of all the 
proportions used in 
painting, and it applies 
also to ovals, crosses, 
and many other forms. 
Not only does the 
“golden section” show 
us how to fix the pro- 
portions of the adver- 
tisement, but where the 
center of gravity, so to 
speak must be placed. 
The two diameters of 
a circle fix the center 
of the circle at the 
point where they inter- 
sect. So the balance of 
the advertisement, so 
far as the layout is 
concerned, must be 
fixed at the intersec- 
tion of the upright and 
lateral limbs of a cross 
drawn within the 
section” contour, the 


cross also being proportioned as 1s 
the “golden section.” The lateral 
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arm of the cross must meet 
the upright at a point five 
points from the bottom and three 
points from the top. At the 
point thus determined the compos- 
itor or designer of the well-bal- 
anced advertisement must fix his 
theoretical color center—not nec- 


























4 ” + 2 1 3 a ‘ 


Fic. 1—SHOWING THE APPLICATION 
OF THE “GOLDEN SECTION” TO DESIGN. 
No. 1 SHOWS ACTUAL CENTER; No. 2 
THE OPTICAL CENTER; Nos. 3 AND 4 THE 
“GOLDEN SECTION’ DIVISION, AND Nos, 
5, 6, 7, 8 WRONG Divisions. (From the 
“Theory of Advertising,’ by Walter 
Dill Scott, published by Sinall, Maynard 
& Co., Boston.) 


essarily his heaviest line of type. 
Balance is to be considered with 
the whole composition reckoned ; 
and the character of the typogra- 
phy above or below this theoreti- 
cal point may require that the 
heaviest line be moved above or 
below it. 

This matter of the form of the 
advertisement is chiefly important 
because of the queer habits of the 
humaneye. One of the diagrams 
illustrates this. ‘The divisions of 
the upright lines show that -the 
“golden-section” principle is in 
harmony with the selections of 
the eye, as the other divisions are 
not optically agreeable. 

The eye does not agree with ge- 
ometry. It does not recognize the 
geometric square asa square. The 
real square looks higher than it 
looks wide. So the base of a square, 
to look like a square, must be 
made three per cent longer than 
the height of the figure. This is 
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A large number of manufactur- 
ers are selling great quantities of 
their products in most sections of 
the country, but not all are reach- 
ing those who live in the small 
villages and rural districts—far 
away from the large retail store. 

The only method of selling to 
this class of people is understood 
and thoroughly appreciated by 
every manufacturer who is a stu- 
dent of conditions. It resolves 
itself into “the appeal direct,” 
which so many progressive firms 
have successfully demonstrated. 

Before a manufacturer adopts 
the “selling direct” policy among 
those who live out in the country, 
he usually tries out his proposi- 
tion in one of the mediums of 
large circulation—makes the ex- 
periment which will decide his fu- 
ture course in the policy referred 
to. 

No publication in the United States 


offers such advantages for ‘“try-out” 
purposes as 





with its more than 240,000 circulation 
every week, confined exclusively to the 
smaller towns and villages in the sev- 
eral states. Its rate, 60 cents per line, 
provides against the experiment being 
an expensive one, and you don’t have 
to wait a couple of months for results. 
You can get your copy into any issue 
of GRIT six days before date of pub- 
lication. 

If you think you can sell your goods 
direct, or if you wish to put your cata- 
logue into the hands of those who are 
far removed from the large stores, try 
out the proposition in GRIT, as so 
many others have done, and thus begin 
the development of a branch of your 
business that may far surpass the trade 
you now enjoy among retailers. 


Additional facts are yours for the 
asking. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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important. The true square is not 
an agreeable figure. It looks too 
high to be a square. It has not 
the quality of optical symmetry. 
The distortion as mentioned adds 
materially to the optical quality 
of the square, and this rule should 
always be regarded by the adver- 
tising designer. It seems of little 
consequence when applied to a 
small advertisement, but it is 
worth while; and in the case of a 
large advertisement its neglect 
would be inexcusable. 

It may fairly be objected that 
many advertisements do not come 
within the scope of the rules and 
principles suggested, as to form. 
The quarter-page magazine ad- 
vertisement, if set across the page, 
does not; and the long column 
advertisement, in magazine or 
newspaper, does not. The suffi- 
cient answer is: Do not use 
spaces that cannot be worked ac- 
cording to these principles. But 
advertisers do use these spaces, 








The Simple, Kodak Way 


Get the full measure of photographic enjoyment 
by finishing as well as taking Kodak pictures. The 
Kodak Film Tank and Velox paper have made it 


simple in every detail. 
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dart-room me 


| The Experience is in the Tank. 


= AN KODAK COMPANY, 
fy rs “s ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Kedet Cir 
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Fic. 3—A WELL-BALANCED AND COR- 
RECTLY COMPOSED ADVERTISEMENT, NEAR- 
LY CORRECT IN ITS ELEMENTS, 


and will continue to do so. The 
practical answer is, therefore that 
the spaces, while themselves too 
long or too wide, may be so han- 
dled as to do a minimum of vio- 


INK. 


lence to the essential principles. 
The long columns may be treated 
in sections—that is, divided into 
several “golden sections” by treat- 
ing the copy as having several 
emphasis vertebra, as it were. 


Vol wn ot TRAN Lake. The ath art ar a he sn a ws 


A roof is only as good as its Wwatetprooling, 
Kne own this, will you buy the covering for 
roof on its “looks” alone, and not know what it ism ade of? 


Gunence 
the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


is waterproofed entirely with 
natural asphalt In, “Te ida 


s asphalt has re 
rife sti 





Fic. 4—-AN ADVERTISEMENT THAT 
NEEDS BUT A LITTLE CHANGE TO MAKE IT 


RIGHT. THE SMALL TRADE-MARK SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN PLACED WHERE THE BLACK 
MARK IS MADE ON TIIE COPY, AND THE 


SIGNATURE CENTERED, 


Many of the long single columns 
in the women’s magazines are 
thus treated; and sometimes one 
sees a newspaper column thus 
agreeably divided into optical 
units. 

While this matter of form 
seems a simple matter, just to 
read a page about it, it is in real- 
ity not so simple. To get the best 
optical results is an art, and de- 
mands artistic knowledge and in- 
stincts. Not only is it necessary 
to consider the form of the adver- 
tisement, but every other element 
must play up to the proportion 
motive—the type, the borders. the 
decorations, the copy—everything. 

It must be a picture first, 
to attract the initial atten- 
tion of the hurried, the casual, 
and the indifferent readers; and it 
can never be a picture before the 
readers’ eyes until, and unless, it 
has first been a picture in the im- 
agination of its designer, 
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HE Monthly Style Book some time ago called 
on the National Advertiser : 


“You can't come in here,” said Prejudice, meeting 
him at the door, ‘unless you have a reputation.” 
‘I have something even better’ replied the Monthly Style 
Book —‘‘I have a franchise to furnish 2,000,000 women 
with monthly information on the subject they are most 
interested in— fashions.” 
Prejudice —‘‘Y ou don't look very interesting to me!” 
M. S. B.—“I don’t want to look interesting to you, it's 
women | want to interest — and | do.” 
Prejudice —*What makes you think so?” 
M.S.B.—‘I don’t think so—I know so. I sell them 
millions of Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns.” 
Prejudice —‘‘How does that affect me>”’ 


M. S. B. —“If I can sell patterns for them, I can sell your 
goods for you.” 

Prejudice —‘Well, anyway, there's nothing doing.. The 
magazines we use are printed on fine stock 
and have pretty pictures.” 


M. S. B. —‘T'm not trying to get in on my looks. Let 

me ask you— 

“Would an engine pull a ia load 

if it were painted baby blue, and 
trimmed with ribbons ? 

‘Would you try to level a mountain 

with a silver spade, when you could 

hire a steam shovel ? 

“Would you question the power of the 

daily newspaper, because it isnt 


printed on Dill & Collins’ stock?” 
Prejudice —‘How do you know those 2,000,000 women 


of yours would buy our goods?” 


M. S. B. —‘‘I don’t know. But isn’t it only reasonable to 
suppose that 2,000,000 women, known to be 
active customers of the leading dry goods stores 
of the country, would represent at least a 
likely market for your goods ?”’ 
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Prejudice —‘‘What would it cost us to find out ? ” 

M. S. B. —‘‘Based on standard market values, | should say 
$8.00 a line for my 2,000,000 circulation 
would be a very low rate.” 

Prejudice —‘‘No, Sirree! not for a magazine without a 
reputation! We could not afford to take 
such a risk.’ 

M. S. B. —‘‘You'll admit, then, I'd be worth $8.00 a line, 
if | had a reputation ?”’ 

Prejudice —‘‘Well, at least, I'd be more inclined to consider 
you favorably.” 

M. S. B. —‘‘V'll tell you what Ill do, I'll make you an 
introductory rate of $4.00 a line. But mind 
you, it will only hold good while I’m getting 
that reputation!” 

And so The Monthly Style Book compromised with 


Prejudice in order to get an introduction to the National 


Advertiser. 





The Monthly Style Book has “‘arrived.” It has made 
its reputation with the help of the distinguished group of 
national advertisers listed on the next page. 

The eight-dollars-a-line-value is still there, but these 
advertisers will have the privilege of the $4.00 rate for all 
issues up to and including January, 1912. 

You, too, may have this privilege, provided your for- 
mal order is in before March 15th. After that date the 
rate goes up to $5.00 — a step nearer its real eight-dollar- 
value. 

Is ‘‘Prejudice’’ still blocking The Monthly Style Book's 
entrance to your offce? Has he more weight with you 
than the combined judgment of these 158 shrewd national 
advertisers ? 

Now is the time to acl—to avail yourself of the 
“introductory” rate after The Monthly Style Book has 
reached the ‘‘make good” stage. 


FRANCIS L. WURZBURG 
Manager Advertising Department 
4th Ave. at 30th. St., New: York 
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These national advertisers put aside * ‘Prejudice’ and used The Monthly Style Book 


the past year. 


From now until the January issue of 1912, they will have the 


privilege of addressing The Monthly Style Book's audience of 2,000,000 women at 


the old $4.00 rate. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
Amer, Sug. Ref.,—‘‘Crystal Domino,”’ 
Climax Coffee Co., 


la Co., 
bo Gorn Products” Co ,—‘*Karo,” 


Knox, G. A! ,--Gelatine 
Minute "Biscalt © Co. —Gelatine, 
National 
National, Starch on 
er 
alston Purina,—Breakfast Food, 
Gexieteita & & Co.—Bonillon Cubes, 
ider Preserve Co.,—Catsup, 
an Camp,—Pork and Beans, 
van Houten & Zoon,—Cocoa. 


HOUSEHOLD — 


Alabastine Co.,—Wall 'T 
Aperican Color Co.. M easy Dye,” 


Bissel Darpet Sweeper Co. 

Biake S. Rod Holders, 
} "gpecity = ‘Liguid Veneer,’ 
tlee,—S 

Galaris’ Oo. Oo.,—Vacuum “hottie, 

€anital Knit Go., —Towe! ; 
Collette Mfg. Co. Eyeatete, f 
De Jonge & Co. — wis Catcher, 


Johnson & Son, §. 0. Floor Wax, 
Pacific Coast. Borax On., 
Rebody, & Co., H. W.;—Castors, 


th agies Co.,—**Potmend,”’ 
Boliman Co..—Food Choppers, 
Take xo Clothes Lines. 
Standard. Vi Co.,—"‘Floor Varnish,”’ 
Oo. Cleansers, 
Three-in-One Ot Ca. 
ite & Wyckoff, —Stationers, 
Whitterore —Shoe Polish, 
Wright & Go, J. A hte Polish. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Fairview Seed 


Farms. 
Pine Arts Inst., —Art Instruction, 
Jackson Mushroom Farm, 
eld Bros. Co.,—Leather Bags, 
ere Stigioe,—Art Tastraction.” 








8 “ House 
Smi ros. Seeds Co., 
Uv. n Plaring Card Co. 


WEARING APPAREL 


Avalon Knitwear Co.,—Underwear, 
oe in & Johnes.— eres, 
Boyce, Wheeler & Boyee —Underweer, 
ee ing Oo, Hosiery. 
nitt. ,—Hosiery, 
Bevoi R, —Hensleres, 
iton’s Sleeping Gm. 0.,. Dr., 
stein, J. = Grnvenette! Be. 
ott Co, —Waists, 


$0) 














na Garment 2, —Und 
nea ‘is EK mae ” 
weer ze att i 6o., it Wale, 


gt ae —Muffiers, 


Sas ele Oo Pare 


Stork Co.,—‘‘Stork” Pants, 
Warner Bros. Co. ,—Corsets, 
Weingarten _Bros.,—Corsets, 
Worcester Les, pper Co., 


Yaffe, Mis ust Forms, 
Ypsilanti Tndian Shoe Co, 
TEXTILES 


American Lace Mfg. Co., 
American. Woolen Co., 

ae Fabyan & ©o., Mo gs 
Burton Bros, & Co..—Cotton Goods, 
Butterfield & Co. Himalaya Cloth, 
Cheney Brothers,—Si 

Gilbert Mfg. Co., —Gilberta Flounces,”” 
Merrimack, ="Priekling Fleece,’ 

Passaic Print 

Perrett, Gres & “Million, —Malines, 
Read & Son, Wm. F,.—‘‘Lansdowne,” 


3 Siiks, 

erman & Sons (o.,—'‘Sherette,”’ 
Skinner & Sons, Wm.,—Satins, 

"Tiedemann & Sons.—‘‘Malinette,’ 
Valentine &_ Bentley.—Silks, 
Wellington Sears, a Cloth, 

Whitman & Co., C.,—‘‘Fiax 
Whitman & Co., Win., '—Woolens, 


* tacit 
Rasch, D.,—RBet 
RK. & A., aS ‘Silks, 
Browning Hook & Eye Co. 
Cash, Ltd., J. & J. Tapes, 
Geaheorn. ‘Harvey,—Buttons, 
D. S. Clamp Co.,—Shield Clamps, 
Columbia oa. 
Conover, —Dress Shields, 
Embroidery Guinan Pad_ Co., 
Gary, Theo.. H..—Hair Nets, 
Klar. Adolph,—Hair Nets, 
Kleinert, Bores Shields, 
aaa Button 
Brothers.—Hooks and Eyes, 
ulcane Co..—Hem Gange 
Fighargson Silk Oo, Silks, 
BE. ©.,—‘‘Save- Hose.” 
Oe es Jos. W..—“‘Sida-Floss.”” 
Smith & Co... G._B. r= Buttomholes, 
Ulimann - : C.. B..—Yarn 
Wilson, A. M. dose Sapporters, 
Wilson Bros Hook 
Wright & Sons, W. E..—Tape. 


TOILET ARTICLES 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
carsin the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO, 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 





















The Schoolmaster was present 
at a round-table discussion not 
long ago that was most interest- 
ing. Only five or six advertising 
men were there—just few enough 
for the discussion to be free from 
restraint. 

The subject was “The Selling 
and the Buying of Advertising.” 
One member of the circle who 
had been doing very successful 
work in the selling of space was 
asked to tell something of his 
principles and methods, and an- 
other, who grants interviews to 
dozens of advertising solicitors 
every month, was asked to say 
something from the buyer’s point 
of view. 

The successful solicitor set 
forth a simple platform of three 
planks: First, he sold only that 
which he thoroughly believed in 
and which he had studied until he 
possessed an enthusiastic, com- 
prehensive knowledge; second, he 
always had some _ special copy 
idea or other creative suggestion 
when he called on an advertiser ; 
third, after making the sale he 
took care to see that the adver- 
tiser got full measure, pressed 
down and running over. Never 
more, he declared, would he be 
put in the position that he was 
once, earlier in his soliciting ex- 
perience—that of assuring adver- 
tisers 20,000 circulation of a spe- 
cial edition only to find out later 
that only 4,000 copies were 
printed. 

He gave an example of his 
“creative sugestions”; when call- 
ing on a taxicab company to se- 
cure an order for a page adver- 
tisement in a_ time-table and 
guide-book, he went armed with 
copy that mentioned the principal 
interest points of the city to- 
gether with the taxicab com- 
pany’s rates to those points of 
interest. It was exceedingly ap- 
propriate copy for the medium, 
and the taxicab company actu- 
ally took two pages! 


This solicitor gave also a good 
example of his resourcefulness 
when he mentioned an instance 
in which he had been turned 
down flat because the advertiser 
whom he solicited was opposed, 
as a matter of general policy, to 
advertising in the class of medi- 
ums represented by the solicitor. 
It would be establishing a prece- 
dent, he declared. The solicitor, 
without hesitation, cited one in- 
siance after another in which this 
advertiser had taken an advanced 
step by abandoning old policies 
and establishing precedents. He 
was familiar enough with the ad- 
vertiser’s business history to do 
this effectively; he swept away 
the opposition and got the order. 


* * * 


The buyer of space was equal- 
ly interesting. What tired him, 
he said, was the cut-and-dried 
way in which most solicitors em- 
phatically asserted that their me- 
diums would “pay big,” without 
showing the least understanding 
of the peculiarities of the adver- 
tiser’s business. It seemed to him 
that most solicitors probably gave 
every advertiser the same kind of 
talk. The advertiser that this 
space-buyer serves keeps very 
careful records. The business is 
one in which the results of adver- 
tising can be checked about as ac- 
curately as they can in any busi- 
ness; and when the space-buyer 
knows what the experiences of 
years and thorough experiments 
with various kinds of copy show, 
he is not much impressed with 
mere reiterations, unsupported by 
facts, that advertising in a certain 
medium is sure to pay. 

The space-buyer cited a recent 
instance in which a magazine 
that had been used for some time 
was cut off the list because of the 
increasing cost of returns. A 
representative came out on the 
delicate errand of seeing if it was 
not possible to secure a renewal. 
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But he did not tell this advertiser 
that he came to get a renewal. 
He was an advertising man oi 
considerable experience and he 
was a competent critic of copy. 
His talk was along this line: 

“I have not come out to ask 
you to renew, but to find out why 
our magazine has failed to pro- 
duce the results you expect. I 
know we have circulation that 
ought to bring you the right re- 
sults, and we feel that it is a duty 
Wwe owe ourselves to see what is 
wrong. We can’t afford to have 
a prominent advertiser lose in our 
pages if there is any way to avoid 


‘His remarks were not merely 
superficial, either. He spent con- 
siderable time going over the ad- 
vertiser's various kinds of copy, 
and he finally made some sugges- 
tions that impressed both of the 
men that looked after the adver- 
tising interests of that large con- 
cern. All this was done in an ex- 
tremely tactful and yet confident 


manner, and this magazine man 
had the distinction of going off 
with a temporary renewal that 
was not even asked for! 


* * * 
Because of the great opportu- 


nity afforded for development, 
the Schoolmaster has on many 
occasions advised an energetic, 


ambitious young man of good ad- 
dress to consider the soliciting 
branch of the advertising busi- 
ness. But on all such occasions 
he has impressed on the young 
man the need for creative work if 
the most is to be made of oppor- 
tunities. Attractive personality 
will always continue to be a big 
factor in any solicitor’s success, 
but while the energetic “copy- 
chaser” can pick up much business, 
the hard battles and the big prizes 
must go to those who add to their 
personality the simple but strong 
platform of the solicitor referred 
to at the beginning of this talk. 


* * * 

“Oughtn’t an advertising man 
know something of logic?” asked 
the Schoolmaster some time ago 
of a gray-haired advertiser. This 
shrewd, successful man hooted at 
the idea. 


Yet he is one of the 
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most logical reasoners the School- 
master has ever talked to. Isn't 
it strange how certain words ex- 
cite us as red rags do bulls? A 
man may unconsciously have a 
good practical knowledge of the 
logic and psychology that comes 
into play in advertising practice, 
but he has not labeled such knowl- 
edge “logic’ and “psychology” 
and often refuses to recognize 
the terms. 

Surely in view of some of the 
contentions that nowadays are 
made about mediums and other 
important advertising matters, it 
is essential that any practitioner 
have a keen logical sense. 

A statement is made, for exam- 
ple, that research shows that sev- 
enty-five per cent of those who 
take full-page space in a certain 
medium service keep on _ ad- 
vertising, while only twenty-five 
per cent of those who use quarter- 
pages or smaller advertisements 
continue. Conclusion: that the 
advertiser’s chance for success is 
multiplied by three if he takes 
full-page space! Doubtless some 
tuke this as sound logic despite 
the fact that the premises take no 
account of the length of time the 
various advertisers have been in 
business nor any account of the 
different classes of advertisers, 
hind of copy used, ete. 

And lately we are treated with 
some astonishing statistics (con- 
clusions reached only by infer- 
ence, however), showing what a 
large percentage of criminals and 
pauper-house inmates do not eat 
a certain article of food and com- 
paring this percentage with the 
large proportion of college pro- 
fessors, congressmen, governors, 
etc., that do eat the food in ques- 
tion. The figures are interesting 
and they may be perfectly accu- 
rate, but the inferences are cer- 
tainly not logical. 


* *k * 


“Never argue.” was a bit of ad- 
vice given to salesmen and adver- 
tising men recently by a man who 
is himself a successful user of 
good sales argument. Here, again, 
we run against a disregard of the 
dictionary meaning of words. 
There is no good argument 
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against the use of good argument. 
Advertising men and salesmen 
need it as much as the lawyer, 
the preacher or the politician, for 
without argument we may never 
hope to change the opinions and 
beliefs of men. “It is well to re- 
member,” says Brander Mathews, 
“that controversy is not argu- 
ment.” 

Familiarity with some estab- 
lished principles of argumenta- 
tion would have kept a recent re- 
volver advertisement from being 
weak. There are some good 
points introduced, but after intro- 
ducing these the writer gravely 
gave us a reason for the buying 
of revolvers the argument that 
the British might at any time de- 
scend on the Atlantic Coast and 
the Japanese on the Pacific coast 
and find the American people re- 
volverless and helpless. This was 
not only weak in itself but actu- 
ally, by association, robbed the 
stronger points of the advertise- 
ment of some of their value. 

x ££ * 


The readiness of some sales- 
men is certainly astonishing. Not 
so very long ago the School- 
master was solicited by a type- 
writer salesman who argued that 
certain features of his machine 
made possible the doing of a 
fourth more work in a given time. 
Later on in his canvass the sales- 
man cited the experience of a 
manager of a public typewriting 
office who at first didn’t believe 
the fourth-more-work argument 
but was finally induced to do 
away with old machines and try 
the salesman’s machines. “And 
last week,” the salesman added, 
“after she had tried out my ma- 
chines for a month, I got an or- 
der for four —— machines to 
take the place of her four old- 
style typewriters.” 

“Tt seems to me,” remarked the 
Schoolmaster, slyly, “that if your 
machines do a fourth more work, 
it would have taken only three of 
them to do the work that the 
four old-style machines did.” 

Do you know, that salesman did 
not even blink: 
joined, “but she is doing about a 
third more work now—really she 
is! 
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Since the census figures on 
3irmingham, Ala. were given 
out, advertisers all over the 
country have paid a great deal of 
attention to this “Pittsburgh of 
the South.” The fact that it now 
has a population of more than 
132,000, as against 38,000 ten 
years ago, has caused it to be in- 
cluded in the advertising cam- 
paigns of many advertisers, who 
use only cities of 100,000 and up- 
wards. 

The attention thus attracted to 
Birmingham has resulted in an 
extraordinary interest on the part 
of advertisers as to which is the 
best advertising medium in that» 
city, and which has the largest 
circulation, 

It was amply demonstrated a 
short time ago, when the matter 
came to an issue, that the 


BIRMINGHAM 
LEDGER 


has the largest circulation of any 
Alabama newspaper—over 22,700 
daily. 

In fact, the circulation of the 
LEDGER has grown so fast, and has 
outstripped that of its competitors so 
rapidly, that the publishers of the 
LEDGER have decided to erect a new 
and handsome building, and have or- 
dered a new and improved sextuple 
press from R. Hoe & Company, to be 
delivered by August 15th, and which 
will erable the LEDGER to meet the 
demands of a rapidly increasing circu- 
lation. 

The large quantity of local and for- 
eign advertising, as well as the large 
circulation which the LEDGER enjoys; 
have made necessary the improvement 
in the plant of the LEDGER, above 
referred to. 

The advertiser who _ investigates 
Birmingham will readily find that he 
must use the progressive and successful 
newspaper of that city. In Birmingham, 
it is undoubtedly THE LEDGER. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis, 
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WILL WALL STREET INFLU- 
ENCE SET CEMENT SELL- 
ING BACK TEN YEARS? 








WIDESPREAD ATLAS MAGAZINE AND 
FARM PAPER CAMPAIGN ABAN- 
DONED—PRESS AGENT AND SHOWS, 
IT SEEMS, ARE TO BE RELIED UPON 
—WHAT ADVERTISING HAS DONE 
FOR THE CEMENT INDUSTRY. 

By kirke S. Pickett. 

Although 300,000 booklets on 
cement were being annually dis- 
tributed) to consumers through 
magazine advertising—Wall street 
interests no sooner acquire control 
of the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company of New York than mag- 
azine and farm journal advertising 
“comes a cropper” in its offices. 
The almost complete abolition of 
its advertising department is al- 
ready a fact. 

This may be only a meaningless 
coincidence. At any rate copy has 
ceased to flow from 30 Broad 
street to the national and agricul- 
tural publications, erstwhile heav- 
ily patronized, and the contracts 
giving publishers assurances of fu- 
ture copy are not renewed. 

The new officers have fortilied 
themselves with a silence that 
bears the characteristics of having 
come from “higher up,” and have 
buckled down to the tremendous 
task of getting rid of 18,000,000 
barrels of cement a year without 
the aid of general advertising. 

The entrance of J. Pierpont 
Morgan into Atlas affairs was 
signalized by the election, on No- 
vember 1, of John R. Morron as 
president to succeed J. Rogers 
Maxwell. Mr. Morron came from 
Chicago where he was president 
of a glue company. Mr. Maxwell 
took his deposition keenly to heart. 
He died on December 12. 

It was under President Max- 
well’s régime that the Atlas pro- 
duction reached -the high-water 
mark of 18,000,000 barrels a year. 
The contract with the Government 
for the Panama Canal alone called 
for 4,500,000 barrels to be deliv- 
ered -in: three years, and these are 
being delivered at the rate of 
five or six thousand barrels a day. 
A review of the growth of ce- 
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ment consumption makes clear in 
a striking way the courage of 
the new directorate in thus re- 
linquishing educational publicity 
as an instrument for developing 
the market. It is wholly true that 
the Atlas Portland Cement Com- 
pany is now withdrawing its ad- 
vertising in the face of one of the 
most remarkable growths any 
American industry can show. 

These are the figures of cement 
growth: In 1880 the entire produc- 
tion of cement in the United 
States amounted to only slightly 
over 2,000,000 barrels. This out- 
put had doubled by 1886, and by 
1895 had doubled again with an 
output of 8,000,000 barrels. Five 
years later, in 1900, the production 
had reached 17,000,000 barrels. It 
then jumped up in an amazing 
manner, as the public came to 
know the uses of building cement, 
passing the 40,000,000 mark in 
1905 and reaching an output of 73,- 
000,000 barrels in I9I0. 

It is significant that since the 
Atlas Company began its advertis- 
ing in the national and the farm 
periodicals two years ago its pro- 
duction has increased 10,000 bar- 
relsa day, and under the stimulus 
of its excellent campaign, it has 
been brought to the point where 
it is producing over 18,000,000 
barrels a year. This is about twen- 
ty-five per cent of the total pro- 
duction of the United States— 
73,000,000 barrels—and is about 
equal to the total national produc- 
tion in 1900. Impressive results 
of its far-reaching publicity have 
invaded the offices of the Atlas 
Portland Cement Company on 
Broad street, New York, daily, in 
fact with every mail. The direct 
inquiries from its advertising fre- 
quently run as high as 4000 a day. 
Its vigorous development of the 
farm market through the farm 
journals has revealed possibilities 
that have impressed even the di- 
rectors of the business. Indeed it 
is known that the officers regard 
the farms of the country as a 
larger outlet than even the rail- 
roads. And yet the company ex- 
pects to reach the farms just as 
effectively, if not more so, in some 
other way! 

Howard Maxwell, vice-president 
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' . COLLEGE WORLD 
EVERY COPY A PRODUCER 


There is no class of men in America as great in numbers, who 
control as much wealth and power as College Men. 

And there is no class of men who are better able to buy first- 
class merchandise. 

College World reaches college men, 

Not as any magazine would—but as the magazine that is an 
authority on a favorite subject. 

It is the College Men’s National publication, 

Read by Undergraduates and Alumni. 

Your campaign is not complete without The College World. 
Rates are reasonable. 4 
Let us tell you more. 


THE COLLEGE WORLD COMPANY 
1 Madison Ave. —=in The Tower New York City 













THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


is a great puller. Send us some trial advertising and see for 
yourself. An average circulation of 50,000 copies monthly 
is guaranteed for the issues from May to December, 1911, 
inclusive. 

ON MARCH 25th our rate will be increased to 30c a line. 
Send in your reservation order NOW for space from May to 
December, 1911, inclusive, at our present rate of 25c. a line. 

“The boys of to-day are the men of to-morrow.” Get our 
young readers interested in your products now while their 
minds are receptive. A little later on you'll find yourself sev- 
eral laps ahead of the other fellow. 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is unquestionably the finest 
boys’ publication in America. If you are skeptical let us send 
you a copy. 


Last forms for the May issue close on March 25th. 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
SMETHPORT, PA. 




















TOWN:& COUNTRY 


gave since January, IQII, up 
to date, two-thirds of its 
pages to text, one-third to 
advertising. In other words, 
for every one hundred pages 
of advertising we publish 
two hundred pages of text. 
We believe we are the ex- 
ceptions in this respect. It 
might be worth looking in- 








to. You know TOWN AND 
COUNTRY sells at $5.00 
per year. TOWN AND 


COUNTRY gives its read- 
ers the news and the kind 


of articles they want, and 
plenty of them, which ac- 
counts for our continuous 


increase in subscriptions and 
advertising. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
for February, in the “Print- 
ers’ Ink” advertising table. 
stood as follows :— : 
‘‘Saturday Evening Post”’ 
‘*Collier’s”’ 

‘‘Literary Digest’’ 
‘*Outlook’’ 

‘“‘Town and Country’’ 
‘‘Canadian Century”’ 
‘‘Leslie’s”’ 

‘*Life’’ 

‘Canadian Courier”’ 
“Christian Herald”’ 
‘‘Associated Sunday Maga- 


zines’’ 
We close an issue every 
week. Some of them are 


special numbers. 








THE STUYVESANT CoO., 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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of the company and son of the for- 
mer president, admitted that for a 
time at least magazine and farm 
journal advertising would cease, 
When asked about the company’s 
future plans he contented himself 
with saying that the appropriation 
that had been going to consumer 
advertising would be “spent in de- 
velopment work in other direc- 
tions.” 

One. can only surmise 
these “other directions” will 
prove to be. The company is 
enjoying profitable contracts with 
the Government (Panama Canal, 
etc.) it is true, and it dominates 
the field, but how is the com- 
pany to put the miscellaneous 
builder in possession of the 
krowledge of Atlas qualities? 
The company has consistently 
interested itself in cement shows. 

3ut shows and exhibitions can- 
not be depended upon to act as 
sufficient publicity. In fact, 
shows, with their perfervid 
noise, hasty consideration by the 
public, and confusion, are rather 
generally discredited from a prac- 
tical sales standpoint. 

A bit of evidence has lately 
cropped up that makes one wonder 
whether the Atlas concern has de- 
cided to substitute press agent work 
for its paid-for publicity. There 
is a substantial reason to believe 
that several large cement com- 
panies have united to father an 
extensive press agent propaganda, 
directed especially at the farm 
publications. It is reported that 
a central office has been located 
at Philadelphia whence “news” 
will be disseminated to those 
journals that are thought to be 
waiting hungrily for this infor- 
mation. 

Up to this time farm journals 
have not seriously suffered from 
the depredations of press agents. 
If a consistent campaign on the 
part of the cement interests is be- 
ing formulated in order to 
“jimmy” winto the reading col- 
umns ofthe farm papers, these 
journals may feel themselves 
highly complimented. To be 
made a “mark” by such great in- 
terests is sufficient evidence that 
they have “arrived” as mediums 
of indispensable value. 
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The reported press agent plan 
is given plausibility by the fact 
that the Atlas Company and other 
cement concerns rate the farmer 
as the largest potential user of 
cement. Several cement com- 
panies, the Universal, the Mar- 
quette, etc., as well as the Atlas, 
have been going to the farmer 
with splendid educational cam- 
paigns. The farmer has been 
made to realize that not only his 
stables may well be built of last- 
ing cement, but also his fences, 
his wells and his walks. The de- 
mand from the rural districts 
has been growing rapidly in the 
past few years. 

The farm journal advertising 
has not met with the real diffi- 
culty experienced by that in the 
general publications. The maga- 
zine advertising was aimed to 
show the woman as well as the 
man of the towns that cement 
has ornamental as well as merely 
utility value. But though a 
builder might be convinced of the 
merit of any particular brand, 
and might even specify that the 
contractor use Atlas, it did not 
always follow that this brand 
was used. Price proved to be a 
great consideration with the con- 
tractor, frequently. This consid- 
eration has frequently prevailed 
with him as against the build- 
er’s demand that another brand 
be used, cf a higher quality 
though of a higher price. 

The farmer, however, follows 
through his . building operations 
personally, and is in excellent 
position to know every detail of 
construction. _He even: goes to 
town and hauls his cement to the 
farm himself. Therefore, if ad- 
vertising convinces him that At- 
las is what he wants, he will get 
Atlas. The advertising thus acts 
to its fullest effect. 

The value of the farm market 
thus clearly established in its 
mind, a cement company would 
be little likely to cease urging 
upon the farmer its own partic- 
ular brand, or its product. as 
against brick or wood. 

The farm journal publishers 
may safely be left to safeguard 
themselves from any rear attack 
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HAT half a mil- 

lion homes de- 
pend upon McClure’s 
Magazine for their 
reading matter is no 
argument. It is the 
character of those 
homes and the char- 
acter of their attitude 
toward McClure’s 
that counts. 

So in considering 
McClure’s do not 
consider it as half a 
million homes, but 
consider it as half a. 
million homes that 
believe in McClure’s 
and that have the 
means to buy goods. 

In other words, 
the circulation of 
McClure’s is circula- 
tion plus. That plus 
represents all that 
McClure’s stands for. 


McClure’s 
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Don’t classify the farmer 
the way the customs in- 


spector classified live 
stock. His ruling was: 
“Frogs is toads and 
toads is insects which 
comes in free, but cats is 
poultry and pays duty.” 


The farmer whom you have 
mentally classified as a non- 
purchaser as far as your 
goods are concerned, is stead- 
ily buying every day for his 
house, his place and his 
work, practically the same 
sort of things that the city 
man is buying. 

Therefore, the high grade 
farm paper of national cir- 
culation is just as logical an 
advertising medium for you 
as any so-called general 
magazine. 

When you come to believe 
this, it will be time to tell 
you about the particular 
merits of 


FARM“"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
New York Springfield, O. Chicago 











of this press agent kind. The 
editors are sure to give this typ- 
ically “large-interest” egotism the 
treatment it deserves. They will 
feel the absurdity of the cool as- 
sumption that the larger an in- 
teres: becomes and the more 
plethoric its treasury, the more 
entitled it is to the run of the 
news and the reading columns, 
Even now the report of what the 
cement interests are supposed to 
be planning is spreading among 
the farm journal publishers. They 
may well be left to devise an 
effectual defense. 

The wonder is that the cement 
enterprises would thus consent to 
put themselves outside the pale 
of advertising ethics. The treat- 
ment accorded to their keenest 
competitors, the brick manufac- 
turers, who have run the whole 
gamut of press-agentry with a 
net result of a loss of dignity 
and prestige, cannot have escaped 
their attention. Perhaps they feel 
that, having gained several laps 
on their competitors through the 
use of the paid space, they can 
maintain this lead without fur- 
ther expenditure of money. 

Working at their fullest ca- 
pacity the cement plants of the 
country could produce 100,000,000 
barrels a year. In 1910 the out- 
put of 73,000,000 barrels was 
about seventy-five per cent of ca- 
pacity. The Wall Street Journal 
is authority for the statement that 
prominent men in the trade be- 
lieve that the present low prices 
of seventy-five or eighty cents a 
barrel will not long continue and 
that there will soon be a “break 
upwards.” It is hinted that the 
prices have been kept down until 
such a time as some of the small- 
er fry are frozen out of the mar- 
ket, or are ready to be “ab- 
sorbed.” 

The relinquishment of consumer 
advertising may or may not sig- 
nalize a satisfactory degree of 
“absorption.” But even if one 
overshadowing cement corporation 
controlled the output, the history 
of advertising by monopolies 
shows the short-sightedness of 
stopping advertising. The New 
York Telephone Company, with 
undisputed control over Manhat- 
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a surprising point after the in- 
auguration of a really creative 
campaign of advertising. = 

The theory that advertising is 
only useful to meet competition 
is ridiculously inadequate. The 
greatest use of well-directed ad- 
vertising is to create wants. 
Press-agentry never has and 
never will be effectual in creating 
demand; the New York Tele- 
phone Company, for instance, 
having developed its business by 


suggesting through  advertise- 
ments new uses of the telephone 
service. 


The Atlas Company, as well as 
other cement companies, are fully 
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tan Island, developed demand to | 


aware that the demand for cement | 


has not reached, or anywhere 
near reached the “saturation 
point.” Cement companies may 
worry along under a policy of 
supplying the demand that comes 
from perfunctory publicity work, 


and of flirting on a good fellow- | 


ship basis with architects and 


contractors, with an eye on their | 


future contracts. ao 
The Atlas cement advertising 
was appearing in twenty-five or 


thirty magazines and fifty or sixty | 


farm journals. Its copy will 
continue to appear in the trade 
journals, although its previous 
list of fifty has been materially 
cut down. 

The cement interests were 
forming their plans with admir- 
able secrecy when one or two 
unsophisticated manufacturers let 
the cat out of the bag. Happy 
in the prospect of having to pay 
no more money for space, they 
informed some farm journal pub- 
lishers that through the Philadel- 
phia headquarters they expected 
to derive the same results as are 
being obtained by the advertis- 
ing. The matter was being care- 
fully prepared, they said, with an 
eye to its information value, and 
they had every confidence that 
further expenditure at this time 
would be unnecessary. This was 
not a highly soothing message to 
deliver to the papers nor one cal- 
culated to please the publishers. 

One large farm paper flatly 
states that it will publish no more 
matter on concrete construction. 
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WHO 
CAN 
SELL 





THE 
TEXTILE 
MILL TRADE? 



























If you make machinery that 
increases the production or im- 
proves the quality of the pro- 
duct—if you sell an article or 
a service that will enable mill 
men to get more and better 
work out of their machinery— 
if you sell materials or supplies 
necessary to the maintenance 
or upkeep of factory buildings 
or machinery— 

You—like the four hundred 
advertisers who are now do- 
ing so—can get profitable busi- 
ness from the TEX TILE 
WORLD RECORD'S sub- 
scribers. 

This journal gives them 
each month 125 pages of the 
best obtainable reading arti- 
cles, information and items 
designed to help them in their 
mill work, and in addition over 
125 advertising pages contain- 
ing plain and definite statements 
of what four hundred different 
manufacturing _ establishments 
sell for the purpose of assisting 
textile manufacturers. 

Since these men buy the 
TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD to get this help, it 
is obvious that advertising of 
this character must be profit- 
able in this medium—and it is. 


White for the evidence. 


Textile World Record 


Lord & Nagle Co. Publishers 
144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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Title 
Castle Courier 
The Essanay 
Guide 

The Colonial 
Ouarterly 

Bedtime 

The Bunch of 
Grapes 

The Ocean Log 
Book 

Searchlight 


The Office Helper 
Edison Life 


Expansion 

Bank Notes 

H. D. Taylor Co. 
Monthly 

The Zenith 

Merchandising 


Sunshine 
Trumbull Cheer 
Roelofs Smile 
The Solicitor 


Photographic 
Progress 

The Veice of the 
Victor 

Wilson's Silent 
Salesman 

Gill’s Trade Help 
Bulletin 

Browning's 
Magazine 

Jewel Stove Talk 

The Silver 
Standard 

ver Johnson’s 
Hammer 

Law Book Bulletin 

The Review 

The Larkin Family 
Magazine 

The Yellow Strand 

Ideal 


“Tycos’-Rochester 
Modern Pharmacy 
Platology 

The Dodge Idea 
The Farmer's 
Guarantee Bank 
Notes 
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LIST OF NEARLY FIVE HUNDRED HOUSE ORGANS 
(Concluded) 


II. 
Published by 
Wilmot Castle Co. 


Essanay Film Mfg. Co. 
The Colonial Works 


Quality Beds, Limited 
B. H. Gladding Dry Goods Co. 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corporation, Limited 
Finch, Van Slyck & McCon- 


ville 


Meyer & Thalheimer 
Edison Electric Illuminating 


0. 


Noel Advertising Co. 


Bank Note Co. 
H. D. Taylor Co. 


Marshall-Wells Hardware Co, 
The Dakota Farmer (W.F. T. 


Bushnell Co.) 


Sun Life Assurance Co. 

The Trumbull Elec. Mfg. Co. 
Henry H. Roelofs & Co 
Wachovia Loan & Trust Co. 
A. M. Collins Mfg. Co. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Wilson Trading Co. 


J. K. Gill Co. 


3rowning, King & Co. 


Detroit Stove Works 


Rogers Brothers 


Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle 


Works 
Little, Brown & Co. 


First National Bank 


The Larkin Co. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Ideal Power Chicago Pneu- 


matic Tool Co. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Clark, Davis & Co. 


H. J. Ormsbee Engraving Co. 


Dodge Mfg. Co. 


The Farmers’ State Guarantee 


Bank 
















Location 


Rochester, N. Y, 
Chicago 


Brooklyn, N, Y. 


Welland, Ont. 
Providence, R. I, 


London, Eng. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Baltimore 
Boston 


San Francisco 
Indianapolis 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Duluth, Minn. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Canada 
Plainville, Conn. 
Philadelphia 
Winston-Salem, 
N. 
Philadelphia 
Camden, N. J. 
New York 
Portland, Ore. 
New York 


Detroit | 
Meriden, Conn. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Boston 
Chicago 
Buffalo 


St. Louis 
Chicago 


Rochester 
Detroit 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
Lexington, Ky. 











ANS 











The C. L. Bulletin 

Graphite 

Land 

The Practical 
Printer 

Bulletin 


Troy Topics 


Mudlavia 

Fashions 

American Bulletin 

Columbia Co. 

Steam Shovel 
News 

The Valve World 

The International 
Special 

The Suburbanite 

Prism 

The New Florida 

The Metropolitan 

The Florence Pro- 
phylactic Bulletin 

Des Moines 
Wealth 

The House of 
Ideas 

Adler's Suggester 

On the Way 

The Pendulum 

Chester Times 
Inklings 

McCallum’s 
Monthly 

Prudential 

Your Printer 

Franco-American 
Chit-Chat 

Jackson Bank 
Sentinel 

A Deposit Puller 

Second Nat'l Bank 
Messenger 

Justin State Bank 
Bulletin 

Reactions 

Safety System 
Salesman 

The Drop Wire 

Miracle Concrete 

Rambler Magazine 

Patent Progress 


The National Cash 
Register 

Juice 

Baer Facts 

Printography 

Clinton Chronicle 








PRINTERS’ INK. 
Cale-Lane Oil Co. 

J. Dixon Crucible Co. 
W. M. Ostrander, Inc. 
Inland Type Foundry 


Manufacturers’ Publicity As- 
sociation 

Troy Laundry Machine Co., 
Ltd. 


R. B. Kramer 

Wm. Laubach & Sons 
American Type Founders Co. 
Columbia-Florida Land Co. 
Vulcan Steam Shovel Co. 


R. T. Crane & Co. 
International Accountants Soc. 


Central R. R. of. New Jersey 
3ausch-Lomb Optical Co. 
New South Farm & Home Co, 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Florence Manufacturing Co. 


City of Des Moines, Ia. 
Stafford Engraving Co. 


D. Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 
Brown & Bigelow 

Bishop & Babcock Co. 
Chester Times 


McCallum’s Hosiery Co. 


Prudential Insurance Co. 
Kimball Press 
Franco-American Food Co. 


Bank of Dakota County 


U. S, Bank Note Co. 
Second National Bank 


Justin State Bank 


Goldschmidt, Thermit Co. 
Safety Systems Co. 


Caldwell-Gildard Co. 

Miracle, Pressed Stone Co. 

Thomas F. Jeffery & Co. 

Manhattan Technical Publicity 
Co. 

National Cash Register Co. 


Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Baer’s Print Shop 
Blanchard Press 
Baltimore Electric Co. 
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Houston, Tex. 
Jersey City 
New York 
St. Louis 


Pittsburg 
New York 


Kramer, Ind, 
Easton, Pa. 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
Toledo, O. 


Chicago 
Detroit 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Rochester 
Chicago 

New York 
Florence, Mass. 


Indianapolis 


Milwaukee 
St. Paul 
Cleveland 
Chester, Pa. 


Northampton, 
Mass. 
Newark, N. J. 
Evanston, III. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Jackson, Neb. 
Indianapolis 
Nazareth, Pa. 
Justin, Tex. 


New York 
New York 


Fall River, Mass. 
Minneapolis 
Kenosha, Wis. 
New York 


Dayton, O. 


Boston 
Canton, O. 
New York 
Baltimore 
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The Overland 
Scout 
Electrical Mining 
American Wire 
Rope News 
Electrical Power 


The American 
Photographer 
M. & M. Bank 

Notes 
Globe-Wernicke 
Doings 
Nelson Selling 
Points 
The Keystone 
Traveler 
Our Hobby 
Ketterlinus 
Bulletin 
Speed 
Reinforced 
Concrete 
Warner Auto 
Speed 
The Pneus 


Profitable 
Millinery 

The Directway 

The Burroughs 

The Times Square 
Automobile Bul- 
letin 

The Bank 
Depositor 

‘The Hudson 
Triangle 

Investors’ 
Magazine 

The Park & Til- 
ford Quarterly 

Printer’s Album 


Callanan’s 
Magazine 

Bagology 

The Wallace 


Loftis Magazine 
Giant Talks 
Brill Clothes 
The Hamilton 
Square Deal 
Jewell Bulletin 
Song Book 
Moore’s Monthly 
Messenger 
Practical Heating 
Eradication of 
Farm Weeds 
Now and Then 








PRINTERS’ INK. 








Willys-Overland Co. 


Electrical Mining Pub. Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Portland Ry. Light & Power 
0. 

E. T. Briggs Photo Supply Co. 

Merchants’ & Mechanics’ Sav- 
ings Bank 

Globe-Wernicke Co. 

Thos. Nelson & Sons 

Electric Service Supply Co. 

Brant & Borden 

Ketterlinus Lithograph & Mfg. 
Co. 

Harris Automatic Press Co. 

United Kansas Portland Ce- 
ment Co. 

Warner Instrument Co. 

Burton Parker 

Liebstadter Millinery Co. 

Mathews-Kaye-Mann & Co. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

Times Square Automobile Co. 

International Trust Co. 

Hudson Motor Car Co. 

S. W. Straus & Co., Inc. 

Park & Tilford 

Challenge Machinery Co. 

L. J. Callanan 


Cleveland-Akron Bag Co, 
R. R. Wallace & Sons 


Loftis Bros. & Co. 

Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Co. 
Brill Bros. 

Hamilton & Hamilton, Jr. 


Jewell Nursery Co. 
Smith-Brooks Printing Co. 
John C. Moore Corporation 


J. H. McClain Corporation 
American Steel & Wire Co, 


Glens Falls Insurance Co. 









Indianapolis and 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Portland, Ore. 
Kansas City 
Grafton, W. Va. 
Cincinnati 
New York 
Philadelphia 


Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia 


Niles, O, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Beloit, Wis. 


Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Detroit 
Detroit 
New York 


Denver 

New York 
Chicago 

New York 
Grand Rapids, — 


Mich. 


New York 


Cleveland 
Wallingford, 
Conn. 
Chicago 
Holyoke, Mass. 
New York 
Providence, R. I. 


Lake City, Minn. 
Denver 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Canton, O, 
Chicago 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Review 

Advertisers’ 
Almanac 

Thrift 

Bulletin 

Ginger 

The “57” 

Progress Reporter 

Cranes 

Bancroft Progress 

New Era Banker 

The Chalmers 
Owner 

Book of the Royal 
Blue 

Fall River Line 
Journal 

Everready News 

Agwi News 


Some Quaker 
Business Stories 
Blasius Monthly 
Automatic Sprink- 
ler Bulletin 
Penberthy Engi- 
neer & Farmer 
Kellogg’s Square 
Dealer 
Elec-Tricks 
Spirilla Monthly 
Bulletin 
Electrical Journal 
Crane-ing 
The Voice 


Auto Comfort 
General Electric 

Review 
Indicator 
Rheingold 

Magazine 
Road-Builder 
Stet 


O-B Bulletin 
Realty News 
Sunshine 


Magazines published or edited by David Gibson: 


Gibson Magazine 

The Karat 

The Neighbor 

Through the 
eshes 

Latch String 

Common Sense 

Fortuna Magazine 

Harrison 

Magazine 
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First National Bk. of Chicago 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


People’s Savings Bank 
Harris Dibble Co. 
Meek Co. 

H. J. Heinz Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Industrial Works 
State Bank 

Bowman’s Bank 
Chalmers Motor Co. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co, 
Fall River S. S. Co. 


American Ever Ready Co. 

Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies 
S. S. Lines 

Quaker Oats Co. 


Blasius & Sons 
National Fire Extinguisher Co. 


Penberthy Injector Co. 
non Toasted Corn Flake 
te) 


General Vehicle Co. 

Spirilla Corset Co. 

Monarch Electric & Wire Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland Crane & Eng. Co. 
American Druggists’ Syndicate 


Hartford Suspension Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Otis Elevator Co, 
S. Liebmann’s Sons 


Texas Co. 
Stetson Shoe Co. 


Ohio Brass Co. 

Realty Syndicate 

Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada 


David Gibson Co. 
David Gibson Co. 
David Gibson Co. 


W. S. Tyler Co. 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. 


Fortuna Machine Co. 
Harrison Supply Co. 





Chicago 
New York 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
New York 
Coshocton, O. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
New York 
Bayside, Mich. 
Bancroft, S. D. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Detroit 


Baltimore 
Fall River, Mass. 


New York 
New York 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Providence, R. I. 


Detroit 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


New York 
Meadville, Pa. 
Chicago 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cleveland 
Long Island City, 
ING XY. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


New York 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York 

South Weymouth, 
Mass 

Mansfield, O. 

Oakland, Cal. 

Montreal 


Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 


Cleveland 
Cleveland 


New York 
Boston 
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Ashbaugh 
Magazine 


Boynton Magazine 


Sparks Magazine 
Cottrell’s 
Magazine 

Without Hulls 
Fate’s Magazine 
Time Magazine 
The Neighbor 
The Neighbor 
The Neighbor 


Welch’s Magazine 


Plant Food 

Springfield 
Magazine 

Wiliams’ 
Magazine 


Magazines edited by C. R. Lippmann: 


Roof Salad 
Handshake 


Proof 

The Houghton 
Line 

Building Progress 

Davis Messenger 

Van Dyck’s 
Booster 

The Presto Press 

Reinforced -Con- 
crete Factories 
and Warehouses 

Rio Grande 
Service Gazette 


Business Promoter 

Northern Furni- 
ture, 

Angelus News 

Stere News 

The Packard 

Engineer's 
Monthly 

The Separator 
News 

Kimball’s Maga- 
sine 

The Executive 
Economist 

The Search Light 

The Voice 


Agents’ Bulletin 


Semi-ready 


Special 


[Epittor1at Note,—Printers’ 





Boynton Furnace Co. 
Sparks Withington Co. 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


The Pressing & Orr Co. 


J. D. Fate 


Internat’] Time Recording Co. 
National Acme Mfg. Co. 

F. B. Laycock Co. 

American Trust Co. 

Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Smith Agricultural Chem. Co. 
Springfield Metallic Casket Co. 


D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


Genuine Bangor Slate Co. 


. 


Gould’s Press Printing Co. 


E. F. Houghton 


National Fireproofing Co. 
Davis Realty Development Co. 


Vaa Dyck & Co. 


The Presto Co. 


Turner Concrete Co. 


Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road, and the Rio Grande 
Southern Railroad 


Grosset & Dunlap 


Northern Furniture Company 


Wilcox & White 


William F. Gable & Co. 
The Packard Motor Car Co. 
Strong Mchy & Supply Co. 
Sharples Separator Co. 


Holmes, Symington, Kimball 


International Office Equipment 


3ourse 


Oxygenator Company 
American Druggists’ Syndicate 


Mo. Pac. and Iron Mt. & So. 


R 


. Rs. 
Semi-ready, Ltd. 
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The Ashbaugh Paint Co. 






Columbus, O, 
New York 
Jackson, Mich, 
New York 


Norwalk, O. 
Plymouth, O, 
Endicott, N. Y, 
Cleveland 
Indianapolis 
St. Louis 
Westfield, N. Y, 
Columbus, O. 
Springfield, O. 


Cincinnati 
Easton, Pa. 


St. Louis 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburg 

St. Louis 

New Haven, Conn 
New York 

New York 
Denver 

New York 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Altoona, Pa, 
Detroit 

New York 

West Chester, Pa. 
New York 

New York 


Buffalo 
Long Island Cit. 
N. Z. 


St. Loui S 


Montreal 


Ink will print a Supplementary List of House 


Organs, if there are any which have not come to its notice in its search, Readers 


are invited to call attention to any possible omissions,] 
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Union Increases Use 











When two groups of tele- 
phone subscribers are joined 
together the usefulness of 
each telephone is increased. 


Take the simplest case— 
two groups, each with three 
subscribers. As separate 
groups there are possible 
only six combinations—only 
six lines of communication. 
Unite these same two groups, 
and instead of only six, 
there will be fifteen lines of 
communication. 


No matter how the groups 
are located or how they are 
connected by exchanges, 
combination increases the 
usefulness of each  tele- 





phone, it multiplies traffic, 
it expands trade. 


The increase is in accord- 
ance with the mathematical 
rule. If two groups of a 
thousand each are united, 
there will be a million more 
lines of communication. 


No one subscriber can use 
all of these increased possi- 
bilities, but each subscriber 
uses some of them. 


Many groups of telephone 
subscribers have been united 
inthe Bell System to increase 
the usefulness of each tele- 
phone, and meet the public 
demand for universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 





One Policy 


Universal Service 
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MULIIGRAPL 






























| Are you doing as 
* much direct mail 
advertising as you 
should or could? 



































'| With the Multigraph you could send 
out more for the same money, or 
equal your present output for less 


a of the most efficient ways of increasing your 
direct advertising and improving your follow-up is 
to use the Multigraph. And you can make the machine 
pay for itself in a short time—either by the increased 
effectiveness of your direct advertising, or by the saving 
in the cost of printing and typewriting. 








At the rate of 1200 to 5000 sheets an hour, you can turn out real printing, printed 
‘with real printing-ink in a manner that would do credit to a good printer—envelope- 
stuffers, folders, circulars, booklets, follow-up literature, stationery, and system-forms— 
at a saving of 25% to 75% of your average annual printing-cost. 

Turning out typewritten form letters at the same rate of speed, you can reach 
prospects oftener, or cover much larger lists. And each letter will be a perfect spec- 
imen of actual typewriting, ready for the superscription to be accurately matched in 
on your correspondence machine. 


OU can’t buy a Multigraph unless you need THE series of Multigraph advertisements 
it. Free booklet, ‘‘ More Profit with the now running in the Saturday Evening Post 


Multigraph ”, explains; and in itself is a strik- tells how users in various lines of endeavor 
ing example of ultigraph two-color printing. are adding to their profits with the Multigraph. 
Write for it today on your business stationery. They’re interesting. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CoO. 


Executive Office, 1820 East 40th Street, Cleveland 
Fifty-seven Branch Offices 


European Representatives: The International Multigraph Co., 79 Queen St., London, E. C. 
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WHAT 1S “DEMAND” AND 
ITS RELATION TO AD- 
VERTISING? 


MODERATION IN SALES PLANNING 
WITH THE AID OF ADVERTISING— 
DEVELOPING THE FAVORABLE FRAME 
OF MIND, AND GETTING DEALERS 
AND SALESMEN TO KNOW HOW TO 
CASH IN ON IT—ADDRESS BEFORE 
ADVERTISING MEN’S LEAGUE, NEW 
YORK, 


By Wm. H. Ingersoll, 
Advertising Manager and _ Director, 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 
Ingersoll Watches. 

Neither distribution nor de- 
mand can precede the other with- 
out loss, without wastefulness, 
and therefore without loss of effi- 
ciency. If we are going to wait 
for distribution until we have cre- 
ated a demand, we will wait for- 
ever, or nearly forever. On the 
other hand, if we are going to cre- 
ate a demand without distribution 
—rather, if we are going to try to 
create a demand without distribu- 
tion, without advertising, there 
again we are going to delay the 
time that we reach the success to 
which we are entitled. In other 
words, the most economical, the 
most efficient way, in my opinion, 
of handling this subject of distri- 
bution and demand is to go ahead 
in a moderate way and advertise, 
and take the sales methods that 
are at hand and keep the demand 
going by getting all the distribu- 
tion you can. 

I have had a very interesting ex- 
perience in the convention of our 
own salesmen. During this con- 
vention, the question of what is 
demand came up. We found it 
possible to clarify in the minds of 
our salesmen to a very great ex- 
tent what they are to say on this 
question of demand. Some of 
them had thought it was the idea 
to threaten the dealer with bank- 
ruptcy if he didn’t have our goods, 
because of the demand that was 
being created by our advertising. 
Some of them had become so dis- 
couraged that they never talked of 
demand, and they plead with the 
dealers to stock the goods on some 
personal basis to save their jobs, 
and between the two we found 
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that the real solution is to explain: 
to the dealer what demand is, and 
we tell them it is this: 

Advertising and all business 
is a matter of the mind. All 
that we claim, all that we ask our 
salesmen to say to the dealers ot 
this country is that our advertising 
itself is to’ help them create the 
possibility for sales, to teach the 
retailer that we are placing in the 
minds of the people, his custom- 
ers, people that are round about 
him, certain information that pre- 
disposes them favorably toward 
the thing which we are advertis- 
ing. Now, in order for them to 
avail themselves of that something 
which we have placed in the minds 
of the people, it is necessary for 
them to have the goods, advisable 
for their own sakes to sell those 
goods, to recommend them, to say 
what they are, and to realize on 
this favorable condition that we 
have created. Not to teach them, 
but to tell them that they must 
have those things. I believe that 
these salesmen were greatly 
strengthened by getting that into 
their minds. Of course, we went 
into it with them in greater de- 
tail. It helped them to understand 
on their own account what adver- 
tising is, and I contribute that 
thought here for the sake of the 
utility it might have for some of 
the men who are having like 
problems. 

This is a very human proposi- 
tion; all of business is a human 
proposition. The dealer can very 
materially influence the sale of any 
line of goods he carries. If he 
wants to sell more, he can help, or 
if he wants to sell less, he can 
help. What are the means by 
which he can be induced in the 
matter of profit, and what are 
those things which are more or 
less fixed in business, the ad- 
juncts, the supplementary methods 
that are available to the sales or- 
ganization for giving a little more 
speed to the sale of goods in deal- 
ers’ stores? One desideratum is 
to acquaint the dealer with the 
merits of the goods, and with the 
kind of talk to be given to the 
trade in support of your adver- 
tising. 

I have sometimes noted with 












NEW ENGLAND 


The Land of Promise and Perform- 
ance for Advertisers 


Her Textile Industries 


The familiarity of New England banking capital with 
textile mill investments is one of the strongest factors that 
has helped New England mills. 

Several generations of New England’s most prosperous 
families have been identified with textile manufacturing and 
a large part of New England’s wealth has come from the 
mills. 

Textile schools, supported mostly by the State, giving 
technical education do much to keep New England ahead 
of the times in cotton manufacturing. 

There has been unparalleled development in the past 18 
months. New Mills and important enlargements have been 
going on and more are planned. 

Nearly 200 new mills have been undertaken, requiring the 
investment of capital of upwards of $60,000,000. These new 
mills will add to New England’s cotton spindles approxi- 
mately 1,150,000, nearly 33% more than the spindles added 
in the same period in the entire South. 

All this means an increased wage expenditure and more 
power to buy goods. 

You may reach these people through the Local Daily 
Newspapers. 


These papers move the goods off the shelves as 
well as put them on. 


New Bedford *ipxtunt’” Spring field, Mass., Union 
Worcester, Mass.,Gazette New Haven, Ct., Register 
Salem, Mass., News Meriden, Ct., Record 
Lynn, Mass., Item Waterbury, Ct., Republican 
Burlington, Vt., Free Press Portland, Me., Express 
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surprise the effect with which re- 
tailers accept and utilize informa- 
tion along that line. If you will 
give them selling talk on your 
goods, if you will possess the 
clerks of those dealers with the 
ideas and their effective expres- 
sion that they can use in selling 
the goods to the trade, you are do- 
ing a good work and a supple- 
mentary work to your advertising 
and distribution. 
———__~+o7——_——_ 
MISTAKEN VIEW THAT ADVER- 
TISERS DOMINATE PRESS. 





“It is frequently said nowadays that 
the newspaper is subservient to the 
counting-room,” said Louis Wiley, busi- 
ness manager of the New York Times, 
before the joint dinner of the Nationa 
Cloak and Suit Buyers and the Na- 
tional Cloak Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held in New York on February 14. 
“Twenty-five years ago there was no 
counting-room, and most newspapers 
were unprofitable and the prey of poli- 
ticians. 

“The criticism that mewspapers are 
dominated by advertisers is unsupported 
by the truth. Indeed, in many edi- 
torial rooms there is an intense preju- 
dice against the advertiser. The mere 
fact that an advertiser presents a re- 
quest acts against and interferes with 
favorable action, however meritorious 
the request. If the business office suc- 
ceeds in getting fair and impartial 
treatment for the merchant in the news 
that relates to him it is doing very 
well. 

ene en eee 


IOWA CITIES MAY HAVE PUB- 
LICITY DEPARTMENTS. 





Publicity departments may be created 
hy Iowa cities according to the pro- 
visions of a bill which has been passed 
by the Senate. These bureaus are to 
be known as departments of publicity 
development, aad general welfare. If 
approved by sixty per cent of the voters 
of any city, poe | a department may be 
established for a period of five years. 
The bill also authorizes special levies 
to secure funds for the support of 
such a department. 

Senator McManus, of Lee, who in- 
troduced the bill, explained that the 
city of Keokuk is planning a cam- 
paign of publicity for the great new 
power dam across the Mississippi at 
that point and that this great project 
is expected to bring many new manu- 
facturing industries to Iowa. 


———___ +o» 


The Maryland Court of Appeals has 
declared unconstitutional a_ legislative 
enactment regulating the conduct of the 
eding stamp business in that State. 
It holds broadly that the present man- 
ner of conducting the trading stamp 
business does not involve such chance 
and uncertainty as to arouse the gam- 
ing or gambling spirit. 
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Being over go per cent city 
circulation, beyond any ques- 
tion, 


the greatest 
sales-creating 
force 


in the City of 


Worcester 
Mass. 


is the 


Gazette 
LARGEST EVENING CIRCULATION ! 


Its advertising rates are the 
lowest of any Worcester paper, 
per thousand. Present average 
circulation over 18,000 copies 
nightly. 


“The paper that goes home!” 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


\ \ YJ ANTED — An experi- 
enced combination 
“Scheme” man and high 

grade copy writer is 
wanted by well known advertis- 
ing and trade promotion agency. 
Must be _- strikingly original, 
must know merchandising and 
be able to originate and execute 
profitable selling campaigns di- 
rect to trade. Must also be 
able to write newspaper and 
m°gazine copy, make suggestions 
for illustrations and must be 
posted on printing papers, color 
work, and be able to get up 
out-of-the-ordinary dummies for 
direct advertising. We want a 
man who has earned a good 
salary, who can earn more and 
who, if capable, will make a per- 
manent connection. One famil- 
iar with the automobile business 








preferred. In replying state 
qualifications fully, previous 
connections, and, if possible, 


send comprehensive samples of 
work and interview will be ar- 
ranged for. Address Box 94B, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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The Effective Way 
to Keap Your Name 
Before the Buyers 


Here is a“‘sales-aid” that 
really will promote sales 
byesecuring the buyer's 
good will and by serving 
as a constant reminder 
and a suggestion to order 
your goods. 


A SOLID 14kt. 
GOLD DIAMOND 
POINT SAFETY 
CLIP FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


—with your name on 
the holder in any color 
enamel. 

—and our guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction to 
the user. 

From $30 to $100 
per hundred. 

This Sterling silver 
fountain pen, $1.00 
each, as a sample of our 
better quality Pens. 
Just write us what price 
pens you would like to 
test and we will gladly 
send samples. 

Other fountain pens 
with gold-plated nibs 
from 10c. to 25c. each 
in 500 lots for promis- 
cuous distribution. 


Diamond Point Pen 
Company 


86-88 E. Fulton St., New York 
Largest Manufacturers in U. S. 
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STANDARDIZING CIRCULA- 
TION VALUES. 
—a 


FORMULA FOR ARRIVING AT ADVER- 
TISING VALUE OF CIRCULATION oF 
ANY MEDIUM ANALYZED—PLAN 
FOR ANALYSIS OF CIRCULATION 
AND SYNTHESIS OF RATE, 





By George Frank Lord, 
Of the J. Walter Thompson Advertis. 
ing Agency. 

In a recent address in Phila- 
delphia, a newspaper advertising 
manager said: “Circulation js 
quality plus quantity, divided by 
two,” or words to that effect. 

At first glance this seems an 
easy formula for arriving at the 
advertising value of the circula- 
tion of any medium. But an at- 
tempt to apply it demonstrates at 
once that it is useless as a formula 
without a numerical standard of 
quality. 

Next, the question arises: Is 
it possible to reduce to figures so 
intangible a property as quality? 

Suppose we try. 

The first requirement of a 
numerical standard of quality of 
circulation is that it be expressible 
in the same terms as quantity of 
circulation, else we will find our- 
selves in the predicament of the 
schoolboy who tries to find the 
sum of two elephants and one 
camel, 

In standard magazine circula- 
tions one hundred thousand of 
average quality is usually consid- 
ered worth $100 a page, or ap- 
proximately fifty cents a line. 

Here we have a definite rela- 
tion between quantity, quality, 
and value that is important. It 
furnishes a basis of calculation. 

It seems reasonable. to assume 
that the average quality we buy 
for fifty cents a line is worth as 
much as the quantity. Then 
average quality is worth twenty- 
five cents a line, per hundred 
thousand of quantity, and a hun- 
dred thousand of quantity without 
regard to quality is worth twenty- 
five cents a line. 

So far, so good. 

But what constitutes average 
quality? 

We must consider all the ele- 
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ments of quality and their respec- 
tive values and what proportions 
of each go to make up average 
quality : 

1, Class of readers influenced, 
classified according to their value 
to the advertiser. 

2, Influence of the medium 
with its readers. 

3. Duration of influence per 
insertion, or “life” of medium. 

4. Territory covered. 

On reflection, these general ele- 
ments of quality seem to cover 
all minor elements such as sub- 
scription price, mechanical feat- 
ures, censorship of advertising, 
method of obtaining circulation, 
etc., all of which affect the class 
of readers and the influence of 
the medium. 

Now it is reasonable to esti- 
mate that average quality of cir- 
culation in a medium means that: 
(1) 100,000 of the readers class 
up as average in education, cul- 
ture, and purchasing power; (2) 
the publication’s influence with its 
readers is neither strong nor 
weak but medium; (3) its life is 
as long as the average medium in 
its general class; (4) at least 
half of the territory covered is 
within the advertiser’s radius of 
operation. 

Having already discovered that 
the popular valuation of average 
quality of circulation is twenty- 
five cents per hundred thousand 
of quantity, we can divide this 
valuation among the four general 
elements of quality to get at their 
average value. 

This is difficult, but a fair 
division may be: Average class, 
ten cents; medium influence, two 
and a half cents; average life, 
two and a half cents; average dis- 
tribution, ten cents. 

Now to get our figures into a 
table: 


Quantity of circulation, per line 

per 100,000, worth........... $ 
Average class of readers, per line 

per 100,000, worth........... 
Average distribution, per line per 

100,000, worth .ccccccccccere 
—- life, per line per 100,000, 

WOTth ssrcccccecccccssscvces 
Medium influence, per line per 

100,000, worth ........ coccce 2086 
Value of average circulation, per i 
line per 100,000, worth....... $ .50 











New Haven 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City! 


The Register 


New Haven’s 
Best Paper! 


The Register, selling for Two Cents 
a copy, notwithstanding one-cent com- 
petition, has the LARGEST as well as 
the BEST Circulation of any New 
Haven paper. It is 


Connecticut’s 
Greatest 
Classified Ad 
Medium 


Carries more Classified ads than any 
other paper in the State! 


[Classified Rate, lc word; 7 times, 5c.] 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
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\ 
In the Automobile and 
F i RS Accessory Fields are 
THE AUTOMOBILE 
and MOTOR AGE 
The greatest non-duplicating single 
omer for Business in the Automobile 
Proved by our subscription tists which are 
open to inspection. These weekly publications 


are subscribed to by the cream of car owners 
and dealers in the United States. 


Combined Circulation over 
38,000 Weekly 
Write for rates and full information. 


THE CLASS JOURNAL CO. 


231-241 W.39thSt., 1200 Michigan Ave., 
New York Chicago 














Getting 
Down 


To Brass 
Tacks 


—a magazine that is read for 
pleasure is good enough in its 
way, but it cannot have the 
pulling power of one that is 
read for profit. 


You read a business maga- 
zine not for any momentary 
thrill of excitement but for its 
actual value to you in your 
work — because it enables 
you to accomplish more, to 
make more, to be worth more 
to yourself and to others. For 
the same dollars - and - cents 
reason you value it: above 
others. 


There are only one or two 
such magazines—and one of 
themis BUSINESS and the 
Book-Keeper. 

BUSINESS and the Book-Keeper 


is not a technical publication. Part 
of its plan and purpose is to make 
business interesting as literature. 
But it gets down to the roots of 
things, too. It is a brass-tack maga- 
zine. No fiction, no poetry—just 
business. It is read by live men— 
executives, department heads, office 
managers, accountants, bankers and 
merchants—because it is of profit 
to them. 


You cannot find a better means of 
reaching men—solid, substantial, 
energetic, progressive, business men. 


BUSINESS 


Tue Book-KEEPER 
DETROIT 
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Now let us apply this table to 
some concrete examples to try it 
out. 

Advertiser: Piano manufactu- 
rer. 

Trade distribution: General. 

Class of mediums used: General 
magazines. 

Medium analyzed, Red Book: 


Quantity, 350,000, at 25 cents per 


eS eee 87} 
Average readers at 10 cents ro Ks 

ee ree .40 
Average distribution = 10 cents 

per line per 100,000........... «40 
Average life at ay cents per line 

OE BORGO «64:50 045000000000 -10 
Average influence at 2% per line 

PEF LOOMOO acccccccccsccvecces 10 
Total value per line.........00. $1.87%4 
Rate of Red Book per 224 lines. .800.00 
Value to this advertiser........ 420.00 


Apparently the Red Book would 
be “a good buy” for him. 

Next medium analyzed for 
same advertiser, Review of Re- 
VIEWS : 

Quantity, 200,000 at 25 cents per 


line per 100, Sere rae $ 
Superior class of readers at 20 

cents per line per 100,000..... 40 
Average distribution at 10 cents 

per line per 100,000........... 20 
Average life, at 2% sont per line 

per line per 100,000........... 05 
Superior influence at 5 cents per 

line per 100,000.......cccccees 10 

ee PPP TYererery ri $250.00 
Rate of Review of Reviews per 

BOE AMER: aaccscuvssrbasacen $250.00 
Value to the advertiser........ 280.00 


Apparently a good buy, but not 
as good as the Red Book, owing 
to the latter’s quantity strength. 

Now, let us consider these two 
mediums with reference to an 
advertiser of $1,000 four per 
cent. bonds. 

In this case the class value of 
the Red Book would be no great- 
er and the value to the adver- 
tiser would remain about the 
same, but the class value of the 
Review of Reviews should be at 
least five times the average, or 
fifty cents per 100,000, amount- 
ing to $1.00 and raising the total 
value to $1.85 per line or $414.40 
per page. Thus it would still 
figure slightly less valuable than 
the Red Book, unless we estimate 
its influence on investors as more 
than twice as strong as that of 
the Red Book. 

Space will not permit further 
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illustrations of the use of the 
tables of values, but any advertis- 
ing man who knows mediums can 
make up a table of his own and 
apply it as required. 

The values, however, would 
vary according to conditions. 
Thus an advertiser having trade 


‘distribution in New England and 


Middle Atlantic states only would 
have to reduce the value of an 
average distribution medium to 
about five. 

A mail-order advertiser can af- 
ford to increase the value of 
average distribution as he can do 
business anywhere. But if his is 
a “cheap” proposition he would 
have to reduce the value of aver- 
age class because he could sell 
only to low class circulation. 

In applying this method to 
newspapers, it is merely necessary 
to change the original figure to 
conform to the average value of 
100,000 circulation in the case of 
metropolitan papers, or the value 
of 10,000 circulation in the case 
of ordinary newspapers. 

Of course, all figures are esti- 
mates, but the analysis of a cir- 
culation and the synthesis of a 
rate the advertiser can afford to 
pay is bound to get nearer the 
truth than mere guesswork. 

The plan here suggested ought 
to be especially valuable to mag- 
azines, newspapers, and_ trade 
papers of small circulation that 
now have difficulty in convincing 
advertisers as to their value com- 
pared with big circulation com- 
petitors, 


SO 


F. L. WEARE JOINS “LADIES’ 
WORLD.” 





The Ladies’ World has added_ the 
services of F. L. Weare to its adver- 
tising department. Mr. Weare _ will 
make his headquarters at 24 Milk 
street, Boston. J. Dumars will de- 
vote more time to New York City and 
state and adjacent territory. 





+o  ———— 


L. F. Hussey has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of Wells Brothers 
Company, Greenfield, Mass., to go with 
the Standard Tool Company, Cleve- 
land, O., as advertising manager, be- 
inning March 1. Mr. Hussey was 
ormerly commercial instructor at the 
Mechanicsville, N. Y., high school. 





Maine’s 
largest daily 
circulation! 


The net paid circulation of the EX- 
PRESS is over fifty per cent larger 
than that of BOTH other PORTLAND 
dailies COMBINED. 


Maine’s largest 
Sunday circulation! 


The net paid circulation of the 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM is larger than 
any other Maine Sunday paper. 


Evening 


Express 
and 
Sunday Telegram 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





Sir Gilbert Parker 


says: ‘‘The Canadian Century is 
the most creditable and artistic 
publication which has yet ap- 
peared in Canada.’’ 


Just One Year Old 


Guaranteed Circulation 


20,000 Copies Weekly 


The only Canadian weekly re- 
garded as important enough to 
be included in ‘Printers’ Ink” 
summary of advertising carried 
by the leading publications. 


The Canadian Century 


Montreal 


A. E. Dean, General Manager 
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OU must not miss reading a little 
book just out. It is like a powerful 
field glass, for it makes you see 
_ new possibilities for profit and pro- 
gressiveness in your business. 
6 ° ° ° 
What Imagination In Business 
Is Doing” 
By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 
Your copy is all ready to mail to you— 


send four cents in postage now, before 
you do another thing. 
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VALLE) 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT BOURSE 


LL 
Broadway & Warren Sts., (Opp. City Hall), New York 


“ 


1 
























— SS 
m If youuse illustrationsanden- | 
gravings, Barnes-Crosby Com- 


pany will meet you more than ] 
half way. 400 artists, engravers and 
representatives, organized and located 
where you can get right at ’em. The 
rest is easy. 


Day and Night Service I 
Barnes-Crosby Company | 
E. W. HOUSER, Pres. | 


Artists :: Engravers 
Catalog Plate Makers 


| 
I 
215 Madison Street 214 Chestnut Street | 
| 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

Branch Offices and Art Departments: 
NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI ST. PAUL ' | 
DETROIT MOLINE 


INDIANAPOLIS CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY TOLEDO 


MEMPHIS ATLANTA 
MIL W AUKEE SAN ANTONIO i 


MEXICO CITY 
Write for folder *‘Cover Designs."’ You need it. 
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$50,000 POSTAL INQUIRY 
COMMISSION TO BE 
APPOINTED. 


The Senate, after a brief debate 
last Friday, passed an amendment 
(offered by Senator Penrose in 
place of the objectionable maga- 
zine advertising tax amendment) 
which seems to promise a fair ad- 
justment of the second-class rates. 

The following is the full text of 


the amendment : 

Provided, That the President shall 
appoint three —— and impartial 
persons, one of whom may be a judi- 
cial or other officer of the United States 
and the other two of whom shall hold 
no office, and no one of whom shall be 
connected with the Post Office Depart- 
ment or have any interest in any busi- 
ness directly or indirectly affected by 
the publishing of magazines or_news- 
apers using the mails of the United 
Bates, to examine the reports of the 
Post Office Department and any of its 
officers, agents, or employees, and the 
existing evidence taken in respect to the 
cost to the Government of the transpor- 
tation of all classes of second-class mail 
matter which may be submitted to them 
and such evidence as may be presented 
to them by persons having an interest 
in the rates to be fixed for second- 
class mail matter, to make a finding of 
what the cost of transporting different 
classes of such second-class mail matter 
is to the Government, and what, in 
their judgment, should be the rate for 
the different classes of second-class 
postal matter, in order to meet and 
reimburse the Government for the ex- 
pense to which it is put in the trans- 
portation of such matter, and on or 
before December 1 to make report of 
their proceedings and finding to the 
President for transmission to Congress; 
Provided, That the sum of $50,000 is 
hereby appropriated to pay the ex- 
penses of such commission, includin 
compensation to the members thereof, 
to the mecessary secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, and other incidental expenses; 
and such compensation may be awarded 
to the Federal official member of the 
commission, anything in the existing 
law to the contrary notwithstanding. 


———---+ 0+ 
MINNESOTA COMMERCIAL CLUBS 
MAY ADVERTISE STATE, 


_Minnesota’s Federation of Commer- 
cial Clubs may develop a central bu- 
reau to advertise the state as the result 
of a series of conferehces between 
Lewis D. Sampson, editor of the Town 
Development Magazine of Chicago, and 
D. M. Neill, president of the Minne- 
sota poderation of Commercial Clubs in 
aul. 

Realizing the slim hope of securing 
an advertising appropriation of $100,- 
000 from the state legislature the plan 
now is to raise $50,000 among the clubs 
of the state to be spent through the 
Federation. Mr. Sampson was con- 
nected with a similar and successful 
movement in Texas. 
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HOW TO GET DATA ABOUT 
TRADE-MARKS. 





Tue B. F. Goopricnh Company, 

ubber Goods. 

: Axron, O., Feb. 22, 1911. 
Editor of PrRinTERs’ Inx: 

I am trying to get a list of books 
and magazine articles on the trade- 
mark—its origin and its history. Can 
you provide me with a bibliography? 

Note that my interest is not in the 
legal phases of the trade-mark, but 
rather in the popular presentation of 
the development and_ significance of 
that unique commercial device. 

This material will be the basis of a 
very brief booklet with our trade-mark 
as the story’s climax. 

Maybe you can refer me to some 
rg library or —— house 
that would be particularly well fitted 
to give the data. 

Is there such an organization as a 
Trade-mark Association issuing a bulle- 
tin, and where is it? 

R. M. BAxtTER, 
Advertising Department. 





{Ep1tor’s Note.—Clowry Chapman’s 
two volumes on the “Law of Advertis- 
ing and Sales” form a comprehensive 
treatment of trade-marks. PRrinTERS’ 
Ink has published from time to time 
articles upon this subject and much 
information may be found in past is- 
sues. 

There are two publications devoted 
to trade-marks, one the Trade Mark 
Record, published by S. H. Lichten- 
stein, 40 Exchange ) aol New York, 
and the other, the Bulletin of the 
United States Trade Mark Association, 
— at 32 Nassau street, New 

or 


Harry D. Nims is the author of a 
volume on “The Law of Unfair Busi- 
ness Competition,” published by Baker, 
Voorhis Co., 45 John street, New 
York. He is now writing a series of 
articles for Printers’ INK, which, as 
they appear, you will find unusually 
suggestive. There is also a card digest 
system of trade-marks, unfair com- 
petition, copyrights, Fw and labels, 
published by the Card Digest Company, 
roe avenue, N. E., Washington, 


One article which is especially helpful 
was published in Printers’ InK June 
30, 1910. An excellent article on the 
subject appears in this issue by the 
secretary of the Trade-Mark Title Com- 
pany.) 

_————+3-——— 


The February dinner of the Pil- 
grim Publicity Association was held on 
the 27th ult. at the American House, 
Boston. Over 200 members and guests 
were present. The meeting was devoted 
to the discussion of retail trade, and 
the Retail Trade Committee of the as- 
sociation was the committee handling 
the affair. The speakers were: Arthur 
Brisbane, editor of the Hearst publica- 
tions; E. A. Filene, president of Wm. 
Filene Sons & Co., and George B. Gal- 


lup, vice-president of the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association. 
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New York, March 9, 1og11. 








Advertisers and advertising 
agents are invited to send Print- 
ERS’ INK suggestions, items of 
news and information regarding 
their campaigns. This is your 
paper. Your co-operation in any 
form is welcome and appreciated. 








Following the 


Wider 
Railroad Pians of the 
Publicit Harriman lines 
uDucHy for advertising 
Coming on a huge scale, 


comes the announcement of the 
retirement of the Goulds from 
the Missouri Pacific, with a gen- 
eral rehabilitation to follow. 

Howard Elliott, president of the 
Northern Pacific, is the only man 
mentioned as likely to become 
president of the reorganized 
“MOP.” 

Mr. Elliott’s able article on the 
railroad’s relation to community 
advertising, as printed in Print- 
ERS’ INK a few weeks ago, as well 
as the splendid advertising his 
road is doing, are strong prog- 
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nostications of what the reorganiz- 
ing interests have in mind as up- 
to-date railroading for their road, 

The announcement of a fund 
of fifty or sixty million dollars 
for putting the road to the fore. 
front, by inference means _ the 
contemplation of an advertising 
campaign of no small proportions, 
The likelihood of such a campaign 
for the Missouri Pacific is made 
all the more strong by the plans 
of the Harriman lines for the ex- 
penditure of a million and a quar- 
ter on various forms of advertis- 
ing. Indeed, the likelihood is that 
other Western roads will measure 
up in some degree to the pro- 
gressive pace thus set, and give 
more thought to their advertising. 
Many have fallen far short of 
their opportunities. 

Railroad advertising has pro- 
gressed amazingly in a decade, 
Ever since the general abolition of 
exchange railway advertising re- 
spect for and appreciation of good 
display advertising has increased. 
Able agencies have assisted in 
showing railways the concrete and 
practical things which advertising 
might accomplish for them. East- 
ern railways took longer than oth- 
ers to wake up and there are still 
some far behind the leaders. One 
powerful Eastern railway still fet- 
ters and starves its advertising 
man to such an extent that a 
goodly share of what little ad- 
vertising he does is charged as 
stenography and office cost, with 
the connivance of the general 
passenger agent! The directors 
are too stiff-necked to see any- 
thing in a liberal advertising 
policy. 

The railways in a country of 
big distances like this are its 
most vital economic factors, and 
as such greatly need the lubri- 
cating oil of energetic practical 
publicity, not only to conduct their 
business with dispatch and public 
good will, but also to make the 
coveted dividends. 





On Keeping 1° hear some 
Your advertising and 
sales managers 

Customers talk, one would 


infer that conducting a business 
successfully is wholly a matter of 
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creating mew customers. Much 
more important is the holding 
the customers you already have. 
“But,” some advertising men 
argue, “that is not my problem ; 
once I have landed a customer, it 
is up to the house—up to the 
goods themselves—to make that 
customer continue his buying. If, 
after a single sale or so, the cus- 
tomer drifts away from us, then 
there is something wrong with 
our entire proposition, and the 
fault cannot properly be laid at 
the door of the advertising.” 

This view is narrow. There 
are two classes of people who 
read a given advertisement: those 
who are already converted to the 
merits of the article and those 
who are in process of being con- 
verted. Of the two classes, the 
former is the more careful reader 
of the manufacturer’s advertis- 
ing. It is altogéther in the man- 
ufacturer’s interest to keep him 
so, for it takes much more energy 
to revive an interest once lost 
than it does to create a new in- 
terest. In many cases, the profit 
is in the old interest, in the re- 
orders that automatically follow 
the first sale. In cases where this 
is not so, where the nature of 
the article and its relatively high 
price take the purchaser ‘out of 
the market for a number of years, 
the same _ principle operates, 
though along different lines. 
Lapsed interest then means an 
indirect instead of a direct loss, 
but a loss just the same. The 
consumer who has grown luke- 
warm and indifferent over his 
automobile or piano-player, who 
is not using it with enthusiasm, 
exhibiting it with pride, and en- 
joying it with his friends, is al- 
together lost to the manufacturer 
as a factor in promoting and 
making sales. 

Isn’t it worth while to keep the 
old customer in the right frame 
of mind? Isn’t his good will de- 
sirable? Isn’t it an asset? If it 
is, is it wise to leave the task of 
securing it entirely to the goods? 
Is it possible for the goods to do 
it alone any more than it is pos- 
sible for them to make a market 
alone? 

All advertisers use advertising 


as a means of attack, but in much 
less degree for defense, in this 
sense, of guarding the rear and 
protecting the base of supplies. 
They strain advertising to the ut- 
most in the effort to get new cus- 
tomers and bestow only a modi- 
cum of attention on possibilities 
among those already secured. 

We hear a good deal about ad- 
vertising tests, but how many ad- 
vertisements can pass this impor- 
tant one? The leading publica- 
tions reveal a few that do. A 
telephone company, a gas com- 
pany, the manufacturers of a cam- 
era, an automobile, a_ talking-' 
machine, a piano-player, a break- 
fast food, and a few more meas- 
ure up to this standard.. It is the 
aim of their advertising to satisfy 
the customer and hence keep him 
permanently upon their staff of 
volunteer workers, supporters of 
their market. They do it by re- 
vealing new uses, new satisfac- 
tions, new pleasures, for him to 
practice and enjoy. 

It was natural that the idea of 
doing this should have grown out 
of the experience of a public util- 
ity having a monopoly of its field: 
intensive salesmanship would be- 
come a problem here sooner than 
in most other fields. But the idea 
is of universal applicability, as 
proved by the experience of man- 
ufacturers in the lines named and 
in other lines. It seems to be a 
fundamental thing—to mark an 
advance in advertising practice. 
It promises a great deal more of 
news value and human interest 
than most advertising has con- 
tained, and these, after all, are 
not the worst kind of “reason- 
why” appeal, nor are they—which, 
also, is a vital consideration—of 
any less interest to the prospec- 
tive buyer than to the customer 
already won. 


Professional- Of course both 


he who spurns 

= and the idea of pro- 
orse fessionalism in 
Sense advertising in or- 


der to enhance the idea of it as a 
practical business, and the one 
who insists that it is a profession, 
are right. 
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Much of the discussion is inval- 
idated purely on definitions. Can 
any business man be a professional 
man? If he can, then advertising 
men in general can appropriate the 
term profession; but if “profes- 
sion” is restricted to those who 
render service personally to 
clients, then only advertising 
agents and consultants are profes- 
sional men. The architect strad- 
dles halfway between pure busi- 
ness and pure professionalism, and 
the notion that a standardized 
course of preparations is a criter- 
ion for professionalism is inaccur- 
ate, for there are all sorts of 
“doctors.” Forty per cent of med- 
ical schools have been condemned 
by the authoritative national or- 
ganization of physicians. 

Here is a. letter which seems to 
view the matter rather represen- 
tatively : 

Tue Caskey Rectster CoMPANY. 

Auuiance, O., Feb. 28, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: , 

If advertising is not a profession, 
what is it? ; 

I doubt very much if any one, not a 

good business man, ever succeeded as 
an advertising man. I doubt whether 
any one, who would not have made an 
ethically good professional man ever 
amounted to anything in the advertis- 
ing business. Whether he sells space, 
art or service, whether he fills space 
with copy, whether he plans campaigns 
or criticises, to be a success in adver- 
tising one must partake of the nature 
of both. ‘ 
. The man who sells advertising serv- 
ice, the solicitor, stands in the same re- 
lation to the advertising manager as 
does a consulting attorney to a barrister 
who is daily at the bar. 

The man who buys space, fills it with 
something that can be seen and felt, 
yet not handled, whose efforts are di- 
rected to make dollars turn his way, 
partakes of the nature of both the pro- 
fessional and the business man. 

The very existence of Printers’ InK 
where the principlés of advertising are 
debated on high ground, proves that ad- 
vertising is at least something of a pro- 
fession. ee ie 

And advertising is a business as well 
as a profession because its every effort 
is for gain, every thought for profit. 
The gain may not alway be reaped in 
dollars, it may be public esteem; the 
profit may not be coin, it may be good 
feeling. MILTon Beyacu, 

Advertising Manager. 


As a matter of fact all business 
has progressed toward a code of 
ethics, and all professions have 
progressed toward good commer- 
cial standards. Both have bene- 
fited by the evolutions. Editors 
are better editors for being less of 


purely “professional” men and for 
using more of aggressive business 
standards. The most prominent 
and successful editor ini the coun. 
try declares he is a business man, 
and that he is selling his readers 
goods. 

A certain sort of professional- 
ism is obstructive and reactionary; 
but the newer sort—the only sort 
which advertising men have ever 
laid claim to—is the kind. which 
regards every business as a ser- 
vice, not as a game to win stakes 
away from the unwary. The able 
merchant and the able manufac- 
turer to-day both realize that what 
makes profits and lasting good 
will is the character and accept- 
ability of the service they can 
render. They realize that any 
transaction in which both par- 
ties do not profit is not only im- 
moral but destructive of business, 

As a result live manufacturers, 
through advertising, are placing 
themselves in a professional po- 
sition before consumers, and in- 
viting the asking of every sort 
of advice in their field. This 
much of professionalism in gen- 
eral business, and the growing 
measure of _ professionalism 
among advertising men which 
means increased sense of respon- 
sibility and service to the adver- 
tiser, is cause for congratulation, 
by whatever name it may be 
called. 

————_+ + 

B. MATHEWSON TO LEAVE 

“COLLIER’S.” 








B. Mathewson, Eastern manager of 
Collier’s, has resigned that position and 
will sever his connection on | 1. 
He will be succeeded by the New Eng: 
land representative, Mr. Berrien. Ac 
cording to Mr. Patterson, advertising 
manager of Collier’s, the past year 
has produced the largest amount of 
advertising from the Eastern field that 
the publication has ever carried in that 
1 '. 
time. 


AGENCY INCORPORATED AS WIL 
LIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRES- 
MER COMPANY. 





W. T. Cresmer, who for more than 
six years has been connected with the 
firm’ of Williams & Lawrence, of New 
York and Chicago, as its Western 
manager, has acquired an interest in the 
firm, which has been incorporated under 
the name of the Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer Company. 
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Circulation Talks 


From the Capital of the United States 


No. 3 
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Washington is a city of homes of people of a 
high average intelligence. Its principal business is 
government administration and its army of over 
25,000 clerks receive an average of $1,100 annually. 


In addition to this large class thousands of well-paid 
artisans fill the great government work shops—the Bureav 
of Engraving and Printing, the Government Printing 
Office, the Navy Yard and gun shops. 

Besides these great working classes thousands are at- 
tracted from all over the country to Washington as a de- 
lightful residence city. 

The Evening and Sunday Star through its carrier de- 
livery system serve these people regularly in their homes. 

The Star’s paid carrier delivery circulation exceeds 
that of all its competitors combined and its total paid 
circulation in Washington is 20,000 in excess of that of its 
nearest rival. 


The Cvening and Sunday Star 
Washington, D. C. 


Last week’s sworn net average circulation: 


Daily - - 59,946 Sunday - - 49,187 


DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 
Eastern Representative, Western Representative, 
Tribune Building, First National Bank Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERIC 


no wmber DA) 


e 





April 15th May Ist 


INE years ago, once a month was all American in- 
N terest in country living would stand. Since that time 

no movement has grown so rapidly and spread so 
universally. Every man of reasonable means feels it: the 
desire for a better home, more out-in-the-open, more life 
in the country. 

In England the interest in country living is so great that 
“Country Life” is published there once a week—12 cents a 
copy, $7.25 a year—a fine, large sheet, 92-page magazine. 
The issue of January 7th contained 33,480 lines of adver- 
tising. 

In the United States we are at the twice a month stage— 
Country Life in America—2o cents a copy—$4.00 a year. 

Country Life in America thoroughly represents the 
American spirit of country living—a tremendous buying 


power for good products. 


Coming issues: April 15th, Little Gardens Number; May Ist, 
General Country Life; May 15th, Little House Number; June Ist, 
Vacation Annual; ie 15th, Rose Lovers’ Number; July 1st, 
Summer Joys; July 15th, Flight Number (our first complete 
Aviation Number). 


You would gladly send your salesman into a town twice- 
a-month if that town was in a buying mood and had the 
money. 

Send your advertisement into Country Life’s town of 
buyers twice-a-month especially when they are in the Spring 
buying mood. 

You can catch the April Fifteenth Issue if copy reaches 
us by March 28th. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 133. E. 16th St., NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO, 1118 Peoples Gas Building 447 Tremont Building, BOSTON 
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MARCH MAGAZINES 





ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR MARCH 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 

Agate 

Pages Lines 

Everybody's ..ss.sesecececesees 164 36,904 
ie a Reviews... eve 145 32,480 


McClure’S..seceessers 
Cosmopolitan.....++++ 
















American ..++++++ 117 26,264 
World’s Work...- - 14 25,620 
Sunset..c-seeee + 104 23,352 
Scribner’s...+++++ + 103 23,107 
Munsey'S..cocesesesesees 103 23,072 
Canadian..ecccereeeeees 98 21,952 
Pacific . eecccccvccce . 97 21,736 
Hampton’ ES coveee 92 20,608 
Contury...++++++ee - 81 18,144 
Harper's ....-+++ eseee » 6 16,884 
Success (cols.) . - 94 15,944 
Current Literature. caepeensees: JEN 15,008 
Uncle Remus’s (cols.)....-.+-+ | 7 
lumbian ...++++ ee eeerereeces 
Red eocceee - 64 12,096 
53 11,984 
52 11,679 
58 9,730 
43 9,632 
42 9,576 
47 9, 
38 8,594 
37 8,400 


S582 


8 

8 CO Be ONO nT wd wT 
ae 
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ere ‘208 
Blue Book 480 
New Age 16 143 
St. Nichol 14 304 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


Vogue (cols)....esereseeeess see 416 65,728 
Ladies’ Home ‘Journal (cols.).. 208 41,600 
Woman's Home Comp'n (cols.) 165 33,020 
Good Housekeeping ageens.. 128 28,784 
Delineator (cols.) . 1 

Designer (cols.) . ° 
New Idea (cols.) .... +. 118 23,600 
Modern Priscilla (cols. ) " 








Pictorial Review (cols.) 97 19,400 
Ledies’ World (cols.).... 89 17,836 
Woman’s World (cols.). 102 17.390 
McCall’s (cols.).....s++se0s 127 17,076 


Housekeeper (cols.). . 7 

People’s Home Journal (cols) « 65 13,005 
Harper's Bazar (cols).......--- 48 9,600 
Every Woman's (cols)....+.++- 32 5,590 
Dresemaking At Home (cols.) 27 5,585 


* 2 Issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES OARRYING 
GENERAL AND OLAS8S 





ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
Motor (COl8).....scesscsccsees 461 15,852 
*Country Life (cols) ..... eseesee 326 55,440 
Motor Boating (cols.).......+++ 267 44,856 
System..... eecccccccccccece eee = 37,940 
FMacLean’s..ccccccccccccccccce 21,974 
Suburban Lite (cols.).. eeccceces 138 21,820 
Garden (cols).......cccscccsoee 146 20,458 


House and Garden (cols). soccce 139 19,589 
Popular Electricity..........++ 69 15,484 





SYSTEM’S 
REMARKABLE 
REPUTATION 
FOR PAYING 
ADVERTISERS 


of articles used, or con- 
sumed, or purchased by 
men—of a Personal, 
Household, or Business na- 
ture—is substantiated by 
the volume of advertis- 
ing it continues to carry. 


SYSTEM has rinted 
more pages of advertis- 
ing than any other stand- 
ard size magazine for the 
past 65 years and 3 
months, because of the 
number of its readers, 
their purchasing power, 
and their interest in its 
Advertising Section. 


SYSTEM reaches and remains in 
Business Establishments. Not only its 
initial readers, but its extra readers per 
copy sold (a minimum of 4 in the 
course of the month) are men. Its cir- 
culation of 100,000 is therefore equiva- 
lent, in number "of purchasers of articles 
used or consumed y men, to a 500,000 
circulation of any ordinary magazine, 
which, reaching: and remaining in 
Homes, has its extra readers among 
women. 


SYSTEM’S readers are men success- 
ful in business, and therefore essen- 
tially men with money to buy—for 
themselves, for their Households, or for 
their Businesses. 


As editorially SYSTEM explains the 
“how” and “why” of successful busi- 
ness method, its readers naturally turn 
to its advertisements for the “means.” 
SYSTEM’S Advertising Section is, in 
consequence, a part of SYSTEM (not 
a mere addendum), and is read as 
thoroughly and thoughtfully, page for 
page, as the Editorial Sections of other 
magazines. 


NOTE:—As it requires 
less mental effort for a 
man in a “business frame 
of mind’ to relax to 
the consideration of pleas- 
ure than for a man in 
a “mood to be enter- 
tained” to concentrate 
his facilities on a busi- 
ness proposition, adver- 
tisements a es than 


a business ‘ture, seen 

SVETEM- actually 
a. more etlsalion, 
and are more appreci- 
ated, than they can pos- 
sibly be in any fictional 
magazine, 
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Agate 

Pages Lines 
House Beautiful (cols.)........ 99 13,892 
International Studio (cols).... 97 13,580 









Field & Stream ...... oe cccccee 56 12,656 
RE ee * 64 12,132 
Technical World......+sseceee 50 11,270 
Business and Book-Keeper.... 49 10,976 
Craftemad .cccceccccccccccccce aa 9,970 
Arts & Decoration (cols.)...... 56 7,883 
Recreation (cols.)....... - 4 7,685 
Outdoor Lite. - 33 7,575 
Outer’s Book .ccccccscccccscce 29 6.496 


* 2 Issues. 
+ Formerly Busy Man's. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEELIES FOR FEBRUARY 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 

February 1-17: 
Saturday Evening Post......... 110 18,700 
Collier’s.......++ cece - 50 


Canadian “Century.. 49 9,395 
Independent (pages). ° 40 9,044 
Literary Digest..... 63 8,919 
Life.ccocccccccccccccees 61 8,565 
Town and Country.. -- 39 6,630 
Christian Herald..... oo 8ST 6,290 | 
Canadian Courier . . 32 5,670 





Churchman.......c.cccoc.ees- 84 6,680 
Associated Sunday dna 28 5,180 
2 800 





Outlook (pages) 
Illustrated Sunday ene of 2,887 














Youth’s Companion............ Ll 2,200 
Scientific American............5 6 1,296 
February 8-14: 
Saturday Evening Post......... 103 17,510 
Collier’s...c.seeeesees - 59 11,211 
Literary Digest...... ee « 79 11,160 
Canadian Century.. 45 8,599 
Town and Country. 48 8,240 
Leslie’s...-...sceeeees - 35 7,095 
Canadian Courier .... «-- 30 5,306 
Lf0 cocccccvccccccecccccscccsce 35 4,999 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 27 4,995 
Outlook (pages)...-.eeeseeeees 21 4,840 
Christian Herald.........+s0++ 27 4,420 
Independent (pages).....++++0- 16 ,766 
Churchman .....csesee0. o 3,477 
Illustrated Sunday Magasine... 12 2,260 
Youth's Companion.........+.+ 10 2,000 
Scientific American.........++.+ 9 1,840 
February 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post........ 104 17,790 
Town and Country.....ceeeees 101 17,173 
Canadian Century.ececseseoeee 51 9,705 
Literary Digest.......ssseese++ 68 9,591 
Colllier’s..ccccocccccccccsccccce 48 9,260 
Scientific ‘American poeeccevccces 38 7,720 
Leslie's .cccccccccccccscccccccs 35 7,085 
Canadian Courier ....seseseees 37 6,475 
Christian Herald.......... eee Sl 5,270 
Life. .cccccccce - 36 5,079 
Youth's Compa: 22 4,400 





Associated Sunday M e . 

Independent (pages) ...-.+.++- 16 3,690 
Churchman ......+..+. evcee 22 3,625 
Outlook (pages) ° 
Ilustrated Sunday Magazine... 18 3,375 

February 22-28: 

Outlook (pages).. esccccces 127 26,208 
Saturday Evening Pos ee 


Collier’s....... 
Literary Digest....... 












Canadian Century..... 7,391 
Christian Herald.... coe SBT 6,216 
‘Town and Country. peneceos 36 6,210 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 32 6,080 
Leslie's. ccccccccccscccccccceces 28 5,730 
Lif@.cce .cce coccccccces cocccee 5,692 
Canadian Courier . 31 5,685 





Illustrated Sunday Magazine. o- 23 4,140 
Independent (pages) 1 
Churchman ......+0 
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Agate 

Pages Lines 

Youth's Companion...... e- 10 2,028 
Scientific American ......s0002 8 1,740 

Totale for February 

Saturday Evening Post........ 12,360 
Collier’s...... eee cccccccerecces 43,941 
Literary Digest....... 39,225 
Outlook ... 38,568 
Town and Country 38,263 
Canadian hastens 35,090 
Leslie's... .cccccccccssccccccecs 24,710 
EDs nae sobssnvencerenes 24,335 
Canadian Courier ...- eseeeccces 23,086 
Christian Herald........seee 22,196 
Associated Sunday Magazines 20,430 
Independent .......0+6+ ceccece 20,042 
Churchman ...-.ssesecescecece 16,154 
Il d Sunday Magazine... 12,662 
Scientific American.......+++++ 12,596 
Youth's Companion. socccce 10,628 


RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 
MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 





1. Motor (cols.).. 15,852 
2*Vogue (cols.).. 65,728 
3.*Country Life in 65,440 





4. Motor Boating (cols.).....++. 267 44,856 





5 *Ladies’ Home Journal (cols)... 208 41,600 
6. System...eccccsecccecseeseees 169 37,940 
1. Everybody’ Bicccce- cocccsccces 164 36,904 
8. Woman's Home Com. (cols... 165 33,020 
9. Review of Reviews..... coccees 145 32,480 
10. McClure'’s.....ssseees sone sees 136 © 30,506 
11. Cosmopolitan .... ee 29,624 
12. Good Housekeepi 28,784 
13. Delineator (cols.)..+, 27,000 
14. American.......0++ 26,264 
15. World's Work...... 25,620 
16. Designer (cols)..... 23,900 
17. New Idea (cols).... 23,600 
86. Sanset.cccccccccse 23,352 
19. Scribner’s.......+ 23,107 
20. Munsey’s....... 23,072 
Zi. Maclean's ccccccces 21,974 
ie, SU 60 0000sess 21,952 
23 = Life (cols. ,820 
DR. PRC c0ss006.00000%s 21,730 
25 oka Priscilla (cols) 21,140 


* 2 Issues. , 
+o% ——- 
F. H. NEWMAN TO STEER A. N. 
A. M. CAMPAIGN FOR 
ADVERTISING. 


F. H. Newman, of the _ Sealshipt 
Oyster System, South Norwalk, age 
has taken the general chairmanship of 
the propaganda committee of the Ass 
ciation of National Advertising Man. 
agers, in place of H.G. Ashbrook, Glid- 
den Varnish Company, who has been in 
ill health, The propaganda committee 
is getting under way the association’s 
“Campaign for Advertising. L. 
Greene, of the Sherwin-Wi liams Com: 
pany, is chairman of the section of 
this committee in char e of “Getting 
Dealers’ Co-operation.” G. H._ E. 
Hawkins, of the N. K. Fairbank Com- 
pany, is chairman of the section in 
charge of “Educational Campaign 
With the Publisher.” 

This campaign for advertising is 
planned to be the most interesting ‘‘get- 
together” advertising movement ever 
started. 





——_—_—_+ o--—__—_ 


C. G. Hall, advertising manager of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 
will resign to become connected with 
the Curtis Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia. 
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Your Last Chance 


to Subscribe for MoToR Boating 


at $1.00 a Year 


On May tst the subscription price of MoToR Boating 
advances from $1.00 to $3.00 per year. This is in fur- 
therance of the publishers’ plans to increase the size and 
scope of the magazine, by the addition of new features 
and departments, to the end that MoToR Boating in its 
field will measure up to the pre-eminent standard of 
MoToR in the automobile world. 

These increased editorial values to the motor boatman 
will be introduced at once, but the old subscription rate 
will remain in force long enough to enable those who 
subscribe now to 





Secure a $3.00 Magazine for $1.00. Subscriptions for 
two, three or five years will be accepted at the rate of 
$1.00 per year if mailed prior to May Ist, but not other- 
wise. If you feel, like the majority of our subscribers, 
that you can’t get along without the monthly visits of 
this big, beautiful and helpful publication, this is your 
chance to renew ahead for several years and save $2.00 
per year over what you will otherwise have to pay. 


Merely Do This:' Fill in the coupon in the 
' 


lower corner, enclose $1.09, 
$2.00 or $3.00 (according to whether you wish to 

A, oye 

cn save $2.00, $4.00 or $6.00) and mail it to us to-day. 
v, In addition to MoToR Boating itself you will 

MoToR \ or secure two big premiums free. These 








— are (one) “From Novice to Pilot,” an in- 
ssidth ave, Na, teresting and practical treatise on how 
New York city “% to run a motor boat and (two) Four 
Please send handsome water scenes in size 16 


° : ; ae: 
Guidice laoustreette @ inches by 10 inches. Fill in the 


Goldie’s famous treatise 


ge agg a coupon and secure MoToR Boat- 
tailed inihsadvertiement. \ ing at once—the two premiums 
et are, egreere sheointely free 
subscription to MoToR Boating, the ress. 


National Magazine of motor boating, 2 
n addition to the other two free features- (e) 


Ee, %. MoToR Boating 


Nach icanneeebbkakacusatae wl bawacackeskeosetis a 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD 
MARCH ADVERTISING. 


1911. 1910. 1909. 1908. 
Everybody’s ... 35,346 38,864 26,996 
McC ure’s : i 29,288 29,932 25,823 
) 29,456 28,448 24,206 
Cosmopolitan 29,62 31,080 24,221 20,174 
Munsey’s 31,220 80,576 20,104 
American j 33,620 25,900 17,864 
World’s Work J ¥ 25,462 14,658 
Hampton’s 19,180 6,272 
Sunset 22, 28,093 14,420 
Scribner’s 18,108 18,835 
Pacific 7 K 19,250 15,008 
J 17,808 15,078 
15,148 16,520 
14,224 14,824 
. 15,232 11,648 
Uncle é 12,910 9,643 
Argosy 6,706 
Current Literature ’ 7,168 
Theatre 7,574 
Pearson’s 10,136 
Ainslee’s 7 8,076 
Metropolitan 9,688 
All-Story 4,082 
Atlantic 5,040 
American Boy 3,084 
3,584 

St. i J 2,240 12,544 





J 182,104 

*Ladies’ Home Journal 40,000 148,800 
Woman’s Home Companion 25,924 110,14 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. . 24,976 95,608 
Delineator K 18,900 86,436 
17,501 72,858 

17,488 71,19 

17,024 69,737 

Pictorial Review i 16,382 62,584 
Ladies’ 7,88 14,133 : 61,206 
McCall’s 76 12,089 55,258 
Housekeeper 14,242 55,109 
Harper’s Bazar 13, "500 12,642 44,401 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND CLASS ADVERTISING 


75,852 66,738 48,888 36,477 227,955 
{Country Life 55,440 49,270 45,090 82,692 182,492 
System .. 37,940 J 45,766 836,288 164,794 
de Life 21,820 F 17,276 18,151 77,660 
Garden 20,458 18,126 17,144 77,148 
Outing 2,138 é 13,006 13,471 50,873 
Field & Stream 2,656 10,766 8,246 45,584 
International Studio 5s & 10,120 3,528 45,078 
House & Gard 9,5 6,055 7,364 48,240 
Recreation 7,685 5,418 5,596 26,149 


WEEKLIES (February). 


Saturday Evening Post 72,860 74,120 58,445 28,518 238,438 
Collier’s 43,941 46,178 38,449 21,222 149, '790 
Outlook 38,568 33,867 24,024 135,056 
Literary Digest 39,225 30,282 20,984 134, 285 

i 24,335 18,810 11,673 77,908 


—_—_—__ 


*Two issues. 1,307,834 1,316,331 1,107,827 800,813 4,532,805 
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Support the Man on 
the Firing-Line 


The wise manufacturer nowadays does 
not send out his salesmen and expect them 
to carve out success unaided. He gives them 
the advantage of the best support he can 
command. 


With publishers, the case is precisely 
similar. The more money invested in 
capable, brainy, resourceful solicitors, the 
more reason for backing them up with the 
right kind of arguments in 


PRINTERS’ INK 


—the one paper that goes directly to every 
dispenser of advertising whose account is 
worth soliciting. 


Salesmen of space as well as salesmen of 
merchandise increase their productiveness 
when supported by the right kind of adver- 
tising from the home office. ~ not 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON TORONTO ATLANTA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
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A Universal 
Masonic Home Magazine 
covering a new field. 





Sample and rates on application. 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions 

CIRCULATION 143,054 

RATE 35 CENTS 














a makes sending money to you easy and safe. 
Sedeb People are more apt tosend money when it 
me A ig no trouble todo so. Sample dozen 10c, 
postpaid, 100 fer 75c, postpaid 1000 with 
any printing $3.25. 5M $10.00, F.O B.f 
Detroit 


The Detroit Coin Wrapper Co- 
eh Ave. 
‘ol 


AX 





Newspapers can flash us day or night on 
QUERY WORK 


**Gotham Gossip’ 
Do you get it? 


» 


Bang up service. 
has them all going. 





National. News SERVICE 
9 East 26th St., New York. 
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DIFFICULTY OF CHOOSING 
MEDIUMS IN BANK 
ADVERTISING, 


PUBLICITY OPPORTUNITIES THAT 
ONE BANK PUT IN THE “TApyo” 
CLASS—WHY PROGRAMMES, £1 
CETERA, WERE RULED OUT—HEW- 
ING TO THE LINE OF THE LEgit- 
IMATE MEDIUMS—THE RELATION 
OF PERSONAL SOLICITATION Tq 
BANK ADVERTISING. 


By E, R. White, 





| Advertising Manager, Superior Savings 


and Trust Company, Cleveland, 
3anks more than any other class 


of advertisers are overrun by the 


solicitor who “has an account 
with you, you know.” His ac- 
count in all probability does not 
net the bank enough in a year 
to pay for its handling each 
month, but, nevertheless, the so- 
licitor never expects less than a 
half-page contribution. Churches, 
schools and labor unions are par- 
ticularly offenders in this respect 
and unless some systematic 
method of handling this class of 
advertising is used, a very large 
portion of an advertising fund 
can be paid out to no purpose. 
Of course the bank figures that 
while it may receive no direct 
benefit from the advertisement, 
the good will of the solicitor and 
of the organization issuing the 
proposition is secured. This is 
not always true either. Very often 
the publication is farmed out to 
the enterprising solicitor who 
makes all he can by working on 
the prestige of the organization 
itself. To avoid all this useless ex- 
penditure of advertising money, 
the writer has for two years 
now made it an ironclad rule to 
buy no one-time publication of any 
kind and the rule has never re- 
sulted in the loss of an account 
through losing the good will of 
the solicitor. Even legitimate di- 
rectories have been rejected, for 
the principle of directory advertis- 
ing is not right insofar as the 
man who uses one, has his mind 
so intent on the one thing for 
which he is looking that he is 
totally oblivious of any matter he 
may pass over in the search. 
Under our list of tabooed me- 
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diums are included all special edi- 
tions of any periodical publica- 
tion in which we may or may not 
appear regularly. These special 
editions are never anything but a 
scheme for the filling up of space 
and have nothing to offer the 
judicious bank advertiser. All 
programmes are, of course, re- 
jected as being the worst mediums 
of the forbidden list. A _ pro- 
gramme ad comes to the reader at 
the wreng time. You in person 
would not break in on a man and 
attempt to talk business to him 
when he was being entertained, so 
why attempt to do it in the pro- 
gramme? It is neither etiquette 
nor policy. His mood is not right 
and the chances are that he is ac- 
companied by someone who mon- 
opolizes all of his attention that is 
not given to the entertainment. 
The successful bank advertiser 
will seldom depart from what we 
have been pleased to call legitimate 
media—that is, newspapers, street 
car space and direct advertising 
which is, after all, about the best 
way to approach a man for his 
banking business. When you 
maintain a good mailing list and 
follow it up consistently you are 
sure of results. You can then se- 
lect the very man you most want 
to talk to and set forth the sub- 
ject that should logically be of 
most interest to him. In direct 
bank advertising booklets and 
folders are very efficacious, espe- 
cially when they are of an educa- 
tional nature, which is the most 
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gl 


preparing bank copy. These 
booklets should not be cheaply 
got up but should represent the 
bank as you would have any so- 
licitor do, at his best. Many who 
are transacting business in some 
of the departments of the bank 
can by this means be interested in 
other departments. 

Banking, like any other busi- 
ness, is after all only buying and 
selling a commodity,—in this case 
money and service, so it is consist- 
ent and persistent advertising that 
wins. Bank officers often refuse 
to allow the advertising man to 
use good, red-blooded appeals 
and cramp his work by the eter- 
nal bugbear of bank dignity. 
In the savings department espe- 
cially, something more than the 
setting forth of the solidity of 
the institution is required to in- 
duce the worker to save. He 
demands real argument, and 
it cannot always be given in 
the prevailing bank style of ad- 
vertising. The trust department, 
if better understood, would be 
universally used for all trust trans- 
actions so that here, an edu- 
cational campaign is the thing to 
bring business. 

Personal solicitation is alwaysa 
valuable means to secure new busi- 
ness, but the scope of the solicitor 
is too narrow. He cannot reach 
enough people to pay well for his 
time. 

To a limited extent the writer 
has sought deposits from out-of- 
town residents and with fair suc- 
cess. For this purpose a very at- 





salient point to keep in mind in 














~ [BAT ROGERS BROS 


7 a fanous ee mark 
| “1847 ROGERS BROS," yuaran- 


tees the heaviest triple plate. 





Catalogue ‘*P”’ 
shows all designs 


MERIDEN BRITANHIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 


NEW YORK 


Merioew, Conn 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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ANTED—Capable adver- 
tising salesman who has 
a record of results be- 


hind him that will. justify 
his being paid excellent salary. 
Must have trade journal experi- 
ence, must know merchandising, 
sales promotion and advertising 
thoroughly, and be capable of 
closing big deals. Must be of 
good appearance, as he will be 
required to meet the chief execu- 
tives of great industries on an 
equal footing. Men not now 
employed need not apply. We 
want a man already well con- 
nected but who may be induced 
to enter a larger field where ad- 
vancement that is well worth 
while if results are secured, is 
sure. We seek a real business 
man, a real salesman, and not 
merely an advertising solicitor. 
One familiar with the automo- 
bile trade preferred. 


Address your reply to Box 
87-C, care Printers’ Ink, stat- 
ing qualifications, past and pres- 
ent connections, and salary ex- 
pected. State facts and not 
generalities. 














WANTED—A MAN 


A large advertising agency in New 
York needs another man in its copy 
department. Must be a man who has 
had considerable experience in adver- 
tising agency work. He must be able 
to write copy with force in it; he must 
know the technique cf advertising; he 
must untorcient merchandising and 
selling methods; and how to prepare 
campaign plans in such a way that they 
will carry conviction. 

While a man of bad habits is not 
wanted, we do want a human being 
with red blood, able to make friends 
with people. The kind of tact that 
enables a man to keep his mouth shut 
at the right time is a desirable quali- 
fication. 

This is not a “position,” but a job, 
with some work attached to it. 

To a man who can fill the require- 
ments a permanent position and a good 
salary are offered. 

In writing, please state your age, ex- 
perience in detail, whether matried or 
single, the kind of education you. have 
and any other points about you 
which may be germane to the subject, 
also state your expectations in regard 
to salary. 

All replies will be treated as strictly 
confidential, and your letter will be 
returned if you want it back. 

Don’t send any specimens of adver- 
tising or other literature with your 
first letter. 


Address E. C. K., care Printers’ Ink. 





tractive booklet has been prepared, 
so unusual as to practically assure 
a careful reading. An institution 
which pays four per cent interest 
can thus send its literature into 
many territories where banks pay 
but three per cent interest or no 
interest at all, and secure deposits 
in large amounts. 

We have adopted one custom 
which from an advertising stand- 
point is not justifiable, but we do 
not really seek advertising from 
this source. At Christmas, in- 
stead of sending out memorandum 
books or something else with in- 
trinsic value, we produce a very 
attractive Christmas card costing 
about ten or twelve cents apiece 
and originated for us. In this 
greeting we never ask for new 
business, but merely thank our 
people as gracefully as possible 
for their patronage of the past 
year. The effect has certainly 
been what we sought, that is, a 
more personal feeling between the 
bank and its people. 


I. H. SAWYER PRESIDENT OF 
MISSOURI MANUFACTURERS. 





I. H. Sawyer, second vice-president 
of the Brown Shoe Company, of St. 
Louis, and president of the St. Louis 
Advertising Men’s League, was elected 
president of the Missouri Manufac- 
turers’ Association at its recent con- 
vention in St. Louis. 

In his speech of acceptance Mr. 
Sawyer said the best thing St. Louisans 
could do for St. Louis is to bring 
factories to the city. 

“American industry is approaching 
an era where more intensive methods 
are to rule,” he said. “The old meth- 
ods will no longer produce the same 
results, because the field is getting older 
and more cultivated. This country will 
have to follow in the footsteps of Eu- 
rope and increase the productive capac- 
ity of its factories no less than its 
farms. 

“There never was a time when the 
needs and benefits of a get-together 
policy were more apparent than to-day.” 

—_—_+0+— —— 


LOUIS HILFER READJUSTS RELA- 
TIONS WITH B. T. BABBITT, Inc. 


Louis Hilfer, who had been engaged 
as sales and advertising manager o 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc., the soap manufac- 
turers, finds that in justice to the inter- 
ests of the Louis Hilfer Company, and 
his other business affiliations, he will 
be unable to devote his exclusive time 
to the Babbitt Company. He will con- 
tinue as general advertising manager, 
and the Louis Hilfer Company will 
continue to act as general western sales 
agents, as heretofore. 
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| Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 




















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


TH WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 

MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 





A FULLY equipped job printing plant in city 
of 18,000 located in the famous ‘‘Lackawan- 
na”’ valley (“the richest and most populous val- 
ley in America") is offered at a bargain If you 
have had no experience as printer, solicitor or 
editor and have not at least $500 of the mazuma, 
don’t write ‘For the love of Mike.’’ Box R 
Printers’ Ink. 





to fit all makes of stencil addressing hires. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1812. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK years the coal trades’ leading 


20 
DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 


Ts circulation ot the New York Worla, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 


HE REAL TRUTH ABOUT THE BLOW- 

ING UP OF THE MAINE, by one who 
knows, in January ‘CUBA OPPORTUNI- 
TIES."’ Sample copy 10 cents, mailed. Box 
1078, Havana, Cuba. I. Maclean Beers, pub- 
lisher. 














BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 


18° Po 
‘anal Koa 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





RINTING HOUSE desires to acquire interest 
in trade journal. Address ‘ Box 666,"' care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





PROPRIETARY MEDICINE BUSINESS 

to lease or place on royalty, established over 
25 years, trade in East and Middle West. Over 
5,000 retailers and 100 jovbers. Well rated; no 
incumbrance. Proprietor wishes to retire from 
active business. Only replies from responsible 
firms considered; no agents, P. P., Printers Ink 








DAILY NEWSPAPER WANTED 


A young, experienced and responsible news- 
paper man would buy or purchase an interest in 
the right kind of property in a prosperous com- 
munity in New Jersey, Connecticut or New 
York. Principals only address, ‘“‘W. H. L.,"’ 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 





WYANTED—Young man to sell advertising. 
Experience required. Address, stating ex- 
perience and salary expected, LIMES KEPUB- 
LICAN, Marshalltown, Iowa. 





CLEVER advertising solicitor. One who 

can sell painted bulletins in a large city near 
New York, having had experience in the busi- 
ness. Address ‘‘PAINT,”’ office Printers’ Ink, 
New York. 





ANTED — FIRST CLASS CUMBINA- 

TION. MAN, ARTIST AND CopPy- 
WRITER, for live Souchern Agency. (Good 
chance for promotion, Address ‘Box S. W," 
care of Printers’ Ink, 





positions OPEN in all departments of ad- 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘Terms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. é 





WO of the leading mechanical trade papers 

want some hustling subscription men. Ex- 
clusive territory given and mighty good money 
can bemade. They can be worked in connection 
with another line if wished. Address, “BOX 
333,"’ care of Printers’ Ink, New York City, 





WYYANTED— Young man for copy writer and 
ad solicitor, Must be able to write copy 
for several lines of retail business, as well as 
solicit for advertising. Good future for right 
party. Position is with one of best newspapers 
in IlHnois. Give experience and salary on 
which you will start. Address M. H., care 
Printers’ Ink. 


E WANT REPRESENTATIVES — Au- 

thorized agencies in New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Denver and Omaha, 
We publish the only Socialist paper in Ne- 
braska. We reach the people your clients want 
to reach. See Roll of Honor for sworn statement 
of circulation. THE WEEKLY ENTER- 
PRISER, Lincoln, Neb, 
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INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
AS Anything You Want to Know, 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, 
Size, x2 inches, printed to ordc~ 
and postpaid, Send for Catalo 
Fenton Label Co.. Phila., Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN ot aoility who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





NEWSPAPERS WANTED 





Mest large advertising appropriations are 

placed through Chicago agencies. RKepre- 
sentation will get your share. Have well-estab- 
lisned office and active soliciting staff. Address 
ox H., care Printers’ Ink Chicago Office 








POSITIONS WANTED 


INK. 


Copy Writer Wants Position 


Now writing five live national accounts 
in big agency. Excellent general ex- 
perience, Healthy appetite for work, 
Versatile, young, steady, earnest, 
«Made good’’ chiselled into every mile- 
atone along the road, Will connect 
with agency or as advertising manager 
where there are better opportunities 
than present position affords, Salary 
$50, Advancement proportionate to 
results delivered. Can come to you 
after month's notice. Wire or write 
“ABL," care Printers’ Ink, 








PRESS ‘CLIPPINGS 


MA Ni HATTA N Press Clipping ‘Bureas, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 








PRINTING 





GENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders monotype ana Linotype ma- 
chines—large hand couposing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., oo WY 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED 





UBLISHER'’S representative with weli-estab- 
lished Chicago office and corps of active 
solicitors, wants two more publications. Ad- 
dress Box 97, care Printers’ Ink Chicago office. 








Experienced Circulation Man 
with advertising instinct is open for propo- 
sition. Age 30. Address “D, P.,"’ care of 
Printers’ Ink 





DVERTISING MANAGER large firm seeks 

change. American, 35, 14 years experience 
soliciting, writing, placing advertising. Chance 
for live publication or manufacturer anywhere 
in North America. Address “‘ BOOSTER," 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Poster- Type Maker 


German, 29, anxious to come to the States seeks 
permanent position as l’oster-Type Maker (cut 
type, color embossing, airbrush), Capable to 
set up factory and to produce any new article, 
Familiar with figuring cost and employing help. 
Five years practical experience as foreman, 
Address, stating salary, “E, 5890," Daube & 
Co., Berlin, S. W., 19. 


ADVERTISING WRITER 
AND MANAGER 


with 10 years practical, successful experience 
is open for proposition. I have written 
result-producing copy for mail order, man- 
ufacturing and retail lines ot all kinds. I've 
owned and managed successful advertising and 
mail-order propositions, Engaged now, but 
opportunity for growth is limited and would 
consider a change—at about $4,000 a year to 
start—if the right place 1s offered me. Have 
been in advertising agency work for seven 
years. If you feel that my services could be 
used to your profit—whether you are a man- 
ufacturer, mail-order dealer, retailer, publisher 
or advertising agent--tell me, in confidence, 
what you have to offer. I'll go anywhere 








in America for the RIGHT place. Address, 
“BUSINESS BUILDER,” care of Printers’ 


nk. 





Order Now 


PRINTERS’ INK 
bound each quarter in 
heavy board over black 
cloth, with gold letters. 
The number of 


911 Boun 
Volumes 


will be limited, so order 
yours in advance. $2 
each. Complete set of 4 
vols. for year, $8. 


Printers’ Ink 
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for one year. 





/ROLL OF HONOR| 


Advertisements underthis caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
22,616. Jiest advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average lec., 
1910, 18,126 dy; 24,305 Sun. Guarantees dy. 3 
times, 5un. 4 times the net paid circulation of 
any other Montgomery newspaper. 

Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
{a7 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Dec., 1910, sworn, 13,851. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramoniy. Rate 1'4c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,739; average for igto, 7,801 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 1,739; 1910, 7,873. 


New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Igiu (sworn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 14,753, <c. 


New London, Day, ev'g. Average 1910, 6,892. 
Makes New London a one paper city, 


Norwalk, Avening /lour. Average circulation 
exceeris 3,800. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, ’10, 13,701; Dec, 
"to, 4,669. K, Katz Sp. A.A ,N. Y.and Chicayo, 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign, News. leading paper in field, 
Average year 1910, 5,164. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1910, 7,661. 

Peoria, Lvening Star. Circulation for 1 
21,143, . ii 


Sterling, Rvening Gazette, average circuation 
tor 1908, 4,409, 1909, 6,122; 1910, 6,144. 








WH KKH 


Chicago Examiner, average 
19009, Sunday 604,616, Daily 
181.224, net paid. ‘The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

G3” The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Wr we ve 


INDIANA 
Bend, 7 ribune. Sworn average 1910, 
Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1910, 
9,404. ‘Ali paid in advance.” 

Dubuque, 7 imes-Journal, morn. apdeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426 

Washington, Ave. Journal. Only daily in 
county. 1,913 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Kvening Courier, s3rd year; net av 
July, '10-Dec., 10, 7,090.. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. 1). av.,'09, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. \Veck day, 6,697. ‘When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent'cky.”’ 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1g10 net paid 48,834. , 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


aD. 2.22.8. 2.0.4 
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Bangor, Commercial. ' Average for 1910, daily 
10,199 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily average 1910, 56,440. 
Last 3 months of 1910, are 6,847. 

Portland, Avening Express. Averagefor 1910, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,265. . 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily aver. 1st 6 mos., 
"10, 79,2384; Sun., 102,476. No return privilege. 
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News Publishing 


Baltimore, News, daily. 
Company. Average 10910, 82,405. 
1911, 81,765 
I'he absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy 


For Feb., 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Avening Transcript (OO). Koston's 
a4table paper. Largest amount of week day ad 


We eH ve We we 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720 —lec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 


1910, 321,878 — Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising Totals: 1910, 7,922,108 tines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,103 more fines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 


The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
‘want’ ad. They are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910 


We We We We We ve 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest February of the 
Boston Fost. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
328,849, gain of 41,115 copies per day over Feb- 
ruary, 1910, Sunday Post, 300,098, gain of 39,- 
127 copies per Sunday over February, 1910. 

Human Lite, he Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and provesover 160,000copiesm’thly 

Lawrence, /¢legram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,562. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. ‘10, 17,602, 
The “Home” paper. Largest ev’g circulation. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 

Jackson, /atriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 

10,720, Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for6 months, 
1910, (to July 1), 23,806. 

Minneapolis. farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly... Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 

Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


UAR 
O'AN 








INK. 


° , 
TRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7 ribune, W. 5. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
GUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
WAN Average circulation of daily 

EEO Tribune for year ending 
by Printers’ ag rae pi 


Ink Publish- circulation of Sunday 7yibung 
ing Company for same period, 81,523 


Minneapolis, Journal, daily — 
and Sunday (Q9@). In 1910 a e| 
erage daily circulation evening 

only, 77,348. 
Sunday circulation, 80,655, 
Daily average circulation for 
Jan., Ig1!, evening only, 
78,210. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Jan., 1911, 82,323. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


goes into more homes than 
loko : 
any other paper in its field. 


Minneapolis, Svenske Amerikanska Posten, 
Swan J. ‘Turnblad, pub. Av. 1910, 65,180. A.A.A, 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for tg1o, 125,109 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 

Lincoln, 7he Weekly Enterpriser. Only Social- 
ist paperin State. Sworn average, Jan. Ist, 1910, 
to Feb. 18th, 1911, 6,826. Reaches the farmers, 

Lincoln, Frese Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 

Trenton, Xvening 7imes. Ave. 1c—'07, 20,270; 
‘08, 21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; March, '10, 20,268, 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Avening Journal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for year 1910, 64,658. 
Buffalo, Courzer, morn. Ave., 'I0 Sunday, 86,- 
737. daiiy, 46,284; Huguirer, evening, 32,278. 
Buffalo, Hvening News. Waily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307; 1910, 94,232. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 
Newburgh, Vastly News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA,A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Automobile and Motor Age. Largest Single 
non-duplicating power for business in the Auto- 
mobile field. Class Journal Co., N. Y., Chicago. 

Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actua. average for 1910, 7,658. 

Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1910, 26,663 (@@). 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1911, 
5,416; August, 1910 issue, 10,000. 

The World. Actual average, 1910, Morning, 


In 1910 average 


362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 
Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos, r910, 6,187. 
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enectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. ‘Liecty. 
Ra Average for 1910, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
puilding, Chicago. be 
Schenectady, Star. Average Iglo, 12,756. 
Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., N Y. 
racuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
Bs Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 
Troy, Kecora. Av. circulation 1@10, 
(A. M., 5,102; P. M., 17.657) 22.759. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public thereport. 
Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1910, 2,625. ‘ 
Diies, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher, 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1910, 15,487. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News. Evening and Sunday. Aver., 
1909, 7,846. leads all evening papers in two 
Carolinas in circulation and advertising. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103.586 
For Jan., 1911, 85,479 daily; Sunday, 119,360. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'’o9, 16,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, /imes, daily. 20,276 average, 
Jan., 1911. Alarger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 
Johnstown, 7ribune. Average for 
12 mos. 1910, 18,228. July, 1910, 
13,462. Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 
Philsdslphia, Comfectioners' Yournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 6,622; ’10,6,003 (©@). 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; Jan., 11, 12,621, 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity tor its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes- Leader, evening ; only daily 
in Luzerne County to permit A. A. A. examina- 
tion this year. Examination showed 17,300 net 
tor last six months, gain of 8,156 net in two years. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor 1910. 
18,757. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending Dec. 31, ’10, 19,888—sworn. 
Providence, Datly Yourmai. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 
(0). Evening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 

age 1910 
Westerly, Vatly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 6,811. July, 1910, 6,964. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,361. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1910, 
5,625, Examined by A.A.A. 





Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
igto, 9,112. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. «910, 3,315. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 

St. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1910, 3,168. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee. Aver. Dec., 1910, 4,178; 
Jan,’t1, 4,284. Largest circ’at’n. Only eve. paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle 7imes \O@) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1910 cir. of 
64,741 daily, 84,208 Sunday, ‘are 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines, 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1910, daily, 
18,967 Sunday, 27,348. 

Tacoma, News. Average tor year I9g10, 
19,212. 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Jan., 
1911, daily 6,662; semi-weekly, 1,810. 
Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 

Milwaukee, The Evening Wis- 
comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1910, 41,897. Average 
daily gain over 1909, 4.775. The 
Evening Wisconsin is pre-emin- 
ently the Home Paper of Milwau- 
kee. Ruigid Circulation Examina- 

tion completed by Association of American Ad- 

vertisers Oct.3rd, 1910, Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign 

Rep., 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 150 

Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 

Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 

‘ournal, (eve.) te Av. circ. 

or 12 mos., 63,268. Jan. gain over 

ree 1910, 3,906. City circulation double 

TEED that of any other Milwaukee pap'r. 

Flat rate 7c. per line. In over 60% 

of Milwaukee homes. C. D. Ber- 

tolet, Mgr. Foreign, Boyce Bidg., Chicago; J. 
F. Antisdel, 360 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
year 1910, 10,062, Examined by A. A.A 

Racine, Daily Fournal. Dec., 1910, circula- 
tion, 6,517. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


Ww 
: Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 






MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, ree Press, daily and weekly. Av. 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Jan., 1911, 
60,707; weekly 1909, 27,060; Jan.,1911, 27,890. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates 56c. in- 

Winnipeg, 7elegram, dy. av. Jan., '11, 36,675, 
(Saturday av., 37,537). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
January tort, 100,619 Largest in Canada 
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The Want-Ad Mediums] 


This list is intended to contain the names of those publications ; 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. <A large volume ef 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 




















CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State. Rate Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


Tt E Chicago Zxaméiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


«6sA] EARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"' says the Vost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


TH Indianapolis star is the leading ‘*‘Want 
Ad"’ Medium of the State. Only Sunday 
paper. Rate lcent perword. THE INDIAN- 
APOLIS STAR, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAINE 


HE Evening Express and Sunday /elegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Tas Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its edver- 
tising columns 


He Fe We Ye we He 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


MMH 


MINNESOTA 


THe Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis 








—__ 


CIRCULATI'N HE Tribune is the oldest 

Minneapolis daily. All ad. 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Trioune printed during the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 2,513,483 lines 
- Classified advertising. Rates: 
, Leent a word, cash with order:~ 
by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 


HE Minneapolis Yournai, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Jan., 1911, amounted to 161,252 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 20,763 


Eight cents per agate line it 
| ©0 ae Cash order one cent 





a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


Te E Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Evensng News is read in over go% 

of the homes of Butfalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waat 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 35,948. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Ukia. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THe Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





number o! 


«Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
f copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation.” 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only * Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@®). Actual 
average Circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Comrier-Fournal (O@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotten Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening 7 ranscript (@@®), established 
1930. ‘The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Boston, 7extile World Record (@@®). Not an 
“organ,"—but the leading textile magazine 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). nly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassihed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@@) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark"’ milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORK 

Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is HE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 

Army and Navy Fournal, (@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Century Magasine (@@). ‘Where are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Ratlway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation ot “Street Raiiway Journal’? and 
“Electric Railway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal ofthe world. Average 
circulation year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING Co. 





Engineering News (©©). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 





Engineering Record (@©) The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upan request Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@®) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

‘Lhe New York /imes(@®) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ribune (@®), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the woiid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

Ihe Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. ‘The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
the Press (@®) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and’ the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions 
Jan., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,564; 
Sunday, 169,323. 


THE PITTSBURG 
«) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (O@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000, 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@®) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacitic Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


‘The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@®), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin, The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (Q@@) and The Evening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 











The Maxim Silent Firearms Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., is using a list 
of standard magazines through the 
George Batten Company, of New rork. 

This agency is also handling the ad- 
vertising appropriation of H. Tauscher, 
of New York. Sporting papers will 
be used to advertise firearms. 





The United States Motor Company, 
of New York, is sending out large con- 
tracts to newspapers generally through 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
of New York. 


The Lightfoot-Schultz Company, of 
New York, is sending copy to Massa- 
chusetts dailies to advertise the “Spiral 
Shaving Stick and Holder.” This ac- 
count is being handled by the George 
Batten Company, of New York. 


Charles H. Hoyt, of New Haven, 
Conn., is placing two-inch copy in a 
list of standard magazines for the 
Maxim Silent Firearms Company, of 
New York City. This agency is also 
handling the 1911 advertising cam- 
paign for Panhard Oil. Weeklies and 
class publications will be used. 











The Majestic Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, will use a selected list 
of agricultural] papers in February with 
a full page, advertising the Great Ma- 
jestic range. Orders have gone out 
through H. W. Kastor & Sons, same 
city. 





Coca-Cola copy, 5,000 lines for one 
year, has been sent out to papers in 
the Middle West, through the D’Arcy 
Agency. 





The Southern Motor Works, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is placing direct 1,000 lines 
for one year in the South. 


L. A. Hinds, Portland, Me., is using 
country papers for the advertising of 
P. F. Keating, and for the New Eng- 
land Teachers’ Agency, both of Port- 
land, Me. 





The F. P. Shumway Agency is send- 
ing our orders to a list of general 
mediums for 224-line copy of the Bige- 
low Carpet Company. 





One-time orders for 134 lines across 
three columns are being sent to news- 
paners by N. W. Ayer & Son, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 





The Staples & Lemons Advertisin 
Agency, of Richmond, Va., is consid- 


ering a list of newspapers and maga- 
zines on account of the Stephen Put- 
ney Shoe Company, of Richmond, Va. 


The advertising of Morse Brothers, 
Canton, Mass., proprietors of Rising 
Sun Stove Polish, is being handled by 
the F. P. Shumway Company. News- 
papers and women’s publications are 
used for this business. 


The Walter C. Lewis Company, 
Equitable Bldg., Boston, has secured 
an appropriation for some spring ad- 
vertising of the Badger Fire Extin- 
guisher Company. Copy will appear 
in a list of leading general pallies 
tions. 

Williams, Clark & Co., Lynn, Mass., 
owners of the La France Shoe, within 
a short time will send out orders to a 
large list of dailies in towns and cities 
where their goods are sold. A _ few 
women’s publications of a general char- 
acter will also be used. he business 
will. be handled by the Boston office 
of the Wyckoff Company. 





Orders are going out from the A. W. 
Ellis Agency, 10 High street, Boston, 
for the advertising of the American 
Fountain Pen Company. This year the 
appropriation has been increased and a 
larger list of magazines will be used. 


The P. F. O’Keefe Agency, Carney 
Bldg., Boston, is placing the advertis- 
ing of Maule’s Seeds, Philadelphia. 
General publications and _ horticultural 
mediums are being used. 


The Tomer Agency, Boston, is 
handling the advertising of the Boston 
Institute of Civil Service. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons, St. Louis, are 
sending out orders to Southern farm 
papers for W. F. Chamberlain, same 
city, advertising eggs for hatching pur- 
poses. Twenty-five lines display will 
be used in February, March and April 
issues. 


The A. P. W. Paper Company, of 
Albany, is planning an advertising 
campaign through the George Batten 
Company, of New York. Standard 
magazines will be used. 








A few large weeklies in the United 
States are receiving copy advertising 
Cuban real estate from the Beers Ad 
vertising Agency, of Havana, Cuba. 





‘Lhe George Batten Company, of New 
York, has secured the advertising ap- 
propriation of J. G. Dodson, of Amer- 
icus, Ga. Southern dailies will be 
used. 





Beecham’s Pills copy for Texas pa- 
pers is being sent out by the Morse 
Agency, New York. The contracts are 
for two in seventy-two times. 
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The Hart Grain Weigher Company, 
Peoria, Ill, is launching a campaign 
in a list of agricultural papers that 
circulate in the wheat belt of the 
North and Middle West, advertising 
a grain weighing device and an_auto- 
matic wagon bed. Fifty-six-line display 
copy is Clee scheduled to run seven 
times beginning in March. Orders are 
going out ae 7 the New York. of- 
fice of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 


The Ft. Smith Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., is conducting a cam- 
paign in a big list of metropolitan 
dailies (Sunday editions) advertising 
farm lands in Arkansas. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty-line copy is being used.. 
The advertising is being placed through 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 
same city. 








In the newspaper field the Maclay 
& Mullally Bros. are placing yearly 
contracts for P. W. Brooks & Co. 
bankers and brokers, of New York and 
Boston, dealers in public utility bonds 
in twelve papers in New England and 
three in New York. This list will also 
be extended during the year. 





The Mellin’s Food Company, Bos- 
ton, is using a list of women’s pub 
lications and magazines. The policy 
this year is for larger space in a 
smaller list. The business is placed 
direct. 


The Packard Company, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is considering an exten- 
sive list of general magazines and 
class publications for advertising the 
Packard Piano. 


Orders for the spring campaign of 
“Shredded Wheat” are being sent to 
newspapers through the Frank Presbrey 
Company, of New York. 





N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, 
Pa, are asking rates of newspapers 
generally for six inches forty-one times 
and ten inches seven times. 





A. R. Elliott, of New York, is ask- 
ing rates on three inches double col- 
umn twice a week for six months, and 
three-inch double column three times 
a week for six months. 





H. E. Benjamin Advertising Agency, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., is asking newspa- 
pers for rates on three inches thirteen 
times. 





Renewals for the Belber Trunk & 
Bag Company, “Atlas Trunks,” are go- 
ing out through the Herbert M. Mor- 
tis Agency. Their list of standard 
magazines has been largely increased. 





People’s Supply Company, Kansas 
City, is sending out orders through 
Lord & Thomas to a list of weeklies 
with national circulation and a_ small 
number of mail-order papers advertis- 
ing for agents to sell cutlery. Two 
hundred lines and one-inch display copy 
is being ordered for March issues. 
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Walter L. Weeden, Slater Bldg., 
Worcester, Mass., is sending out orders 
to a large list of New England papers 
for the advertising of the Boston Auto- 
mobile Show. The orders are for six 
inches three times, amusement page. 





The Samuels Advertising Company, 
St. Joseph, Mo., is putting out copy 
and orders for the Missouri Water & 
Supply Company, same city, advertis- 
ing plumbing supplies on the mail-order 
lan. Farm pers published in the 
Northwest and Central states are be- 
ing used. Ninety lines display is be- 
ing ordered for March issues. 





Hamburg-American copy on Switzer- 
land is going out to papers in the Mid- 
dle West, through Dorland, Atlantic 
City. The space taken is twenty lines, 
fifty-two times. 


The Horn-Baker Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is sending out or- 
ders to a big list of farm papers and 
weeklies published in the Northwest, 
Middle West and Southwest for the 
H. & M. Harness Shop, St. Joseph, 
Mo., advertising mail-order harness, 
twenty-eight-line copy being used. 





The Hicks Advertising Agency, of 
New York, is sending out copy to a 
list of newspapers for Thos. Cook & 
Son, of New York. The order is 
twenty-one lines once a week t. f. 





The Dittman Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, will shortly begin a_ three 
months’ campaign in the South and 
Southwest. The Blumenstock Bros. 
Advertising Company, same city, are 
— out orders for 200-line copy 
to a big list of daily newspapers to 
start in March. 

The F. A. Gray Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is placing copy in a 
big list of daily newspapers published 
all over the country, for the Houston 
Terminal & Development Company, 
same city, advertising town lots near 
Houston, Texas. One hundred and 
sixty-line copy is being used. 





The Wyckoff Advertising Company, 
is sending out orders for the advertis- 
ing of Lamson & Hubbard, Boston, 
manufacturers of hats and caps. 





The Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass., is being advertised by N. W. 
Ayer & Son. Quarter and half-page 
copy is to be used in a list of leading 
general publications. 





Agricultural papers will be used for 
the advertising of the Rockland, Rock- 
ort Lime Company, Boston, by Wood, 
Putnam & Wood. This agency will 
handle the advertising of Cabot’s Sul- 
pho Napthol in daily newspapers. 





Maclay & Mullally Bros. are placing 
the financial statement of the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company in New 
York dailies and a number of high- 
class weeklies. 
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